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ABSTRACT 


According to the Gestalt principle of insight the existence of causal relations is estab- 
lished through perception and not through extra-mental manipulation. Perceptions 
assume the form of configurations, and some degree of insight into causal processes is 
usually involved in a perceptual configuration. The essence of scientific method is an 
attempt to obtain insight. This may be done by direct study of human and interhuman 
behavior, by studying certain symbols abstracted from reality and supposed to stand in 
a constant relation to it, and through sympathetic penetration. The first is a method of 
passing phenomena directly before the eyes in order to discover recurrent patterns. 

ese gradually crystallize into concepts. Imagination is utilized to complete configura- 
tions and to fit together pieces of configurations. Statistics has valid uses but is justi- 
fied as scientific procedure only to the extent to which it is used to subserve insight. 
pm score penetration—the process of interpreting the behavior of others in terms 
of purposes and emotional states imputed to them—furnishes indispensable clues to 
human behavior. The case study is a most useful literary form in condensing and organ- 
izing sympathetic insight. The view of scientific method as a struggle to obtain insight 
forces the admission that all science is half art. It depends upon perceptions recon- 
structed and fitted together in imagination, upon an artistic re-creation of events. This 
holds a fortiori for sociology. 


I propose in this paper to state some methodological implications 
of the Gestalt principle of insight. This is the doctrine that mental 
events do not occur as separate and discrete sensations, but in or- 
ganized wholes, and that there is, in some cases, a direct perception 
of the causal interdependence of events.’ That we experience causal 

The definition of insight has presented some difficulty to writers of the Gestaltist 
school. Insight is apparently that which enables us to perceive certain parts of our 
perceptual world as cohering with each other, or, in the more complex case, to perceive 


directly the causal interdependence of two or more processes. Insight in time configura- 
tions frequently assumes the form of comprehension in terms of process and function. 
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determination in a sensory context is the basic assumption of this 
paper. Whoever points out the implications of a premise does not 
need to commit himself to the premise. The Gestalt theory of per- 
ception is but one of many theories, and it would be difficult to estab- 
lish that it alone is true. The use of the insight concept in the present 
paper is simply to serve as an organizing principle for some method- 
ological notions which are more difficult to state in a different frame 
of reference. 

Methodology must rest upon certain assumptions concerning the 
external world and the nature of the perceiving mind. As to the 
external world, all schools of scientific methodology grant the postu- 
late of determinism. All schools likewise find some way of treating 
sensory data as more or less true representations of the world of 
reality, whatever that reality may be thought to be. There is less 
agreement concerning the nature of the perceiving mind, and wide- 
spread disagreement as to the method by which we can definitely 
establish the existence of a causal relationship. 

The doctrines of Karl Pearson, as expressed in The Grammar of 
Science, have had some effect upon methodological speculation in the 
social sciences. Pearson assumes that the elements of experience are 
sensations which have no inherent connection with one another; this 
is typical of a whole school of methodology of which we take Pear- 
son as an outstanding example. Having thus fractured his experi- 
ential material, he is forced to achieve some extraordinary intel- 
lectual gymnastics in order to put it together again. How establish 
the fact that the external counterpart of one of these discrete sensa- 
tions is the cause of the external counterpart of another discrete sen- 


Kohler says that insight “does not mean more than our experience of definite determina- 
tion in a context, an event or a development of the total field; and in the actual cases 
there need be nothing like an invention, or a new intelligent achievement, or so forth. 
A total field would be experienced without insight, if all its several states, wholes, atti- 
tudes, etc., were simply given as a pattern, in which none was felt directly to depend 
upon any other and none to determine any other (Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, 
p. 371). Again, Kohler says, “There is no mere sequence of indifferent events, con- 
nected indirectly. Each phase of what happens grows out of its predecessors, depend- 
ing upon their concrete nature. And the subject, whose experiences are an expression 
of this one developing context in the brain-field, will experience the development, along 
with its ‘referring to,’ ‘depending upon,’ ‘away from,’ and so forth, that is, with 
insight” (ibid., p. 390). 
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sation? Pearson is logical. There is, he says, no real cause in the 
universe as we experience it; cause comes before, and effect after, in 
an invariable sequence. One never establishes a causal relationship 
with certainty; one establishes only a probability that an ascertained 
event will be followed by another ascertained event. A certain se- 
quence has been observed times in the past; weigh against that the 
negative cases and compute the probabilities. There is no cause, and 
statistics is the way to find it. This epistemological system has been 
used as the basis of a rationale of statistical method; on the basis of 
the Pearsonian notion of cause some statisticians falsely claim that 
theirs is the only road to scientific truth. 

Let us state the assumptions of our own methodology and examine 
its implications. Gestalt doctrine regards sensations as false abstrac- 
tions from phenomena. Perceptions assume the form of configura- 
tions, and some degree of insight into causal processes is usually in- 
volved in a perceptual configuration. Cause is an elementary datum 
of experience; extra-mental manipulations are therefore not neces- 
sary to establish a relation of cause and effect. The relationship of 
cause and effect usually assumes the form of a configuration in time. 
This theory enables us to avoid the ultimate nonsense of Pearsonian 
methodology, the doctrine that a statement of a causal relation is 
really only a statement of relative probabilities. If one perceives a 
single instance correctly, he can generalize from that instance. 
When an instance in which a causal relation has been observed is fol- 
lowed by another instance in which this relation is not present, one 
needs to refine his observation and to restate the conditions under 
which his generalization is valid. 

The Pearsonian methodology rests upon the assumption that sen- 
sations are discrete units and have no order in themselves; given this 
principle, the whole incredible artificiality of method must follow. 
If, however, cause is an elementary datum of experience, extra- 
mental procedures for establishing a relationship of cause and effect 
are of less importance than what happens in the mind; what is really 
needful is to experience phenomena with insight. 

Science is man’s attempt to understand his universe. One focuses 
his attention upon various aspects of phenomena, attempting to per- 
ceive with insight. The advancement of science depends upon the 
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search for insight. The mind of man is a tiny pencil of light exploring 
the illimitable dark. Causal relations are an inseparable part of ex- 
perience, to be treated as real because experience must be treated as 
real; we may seek to refine our perceptions of cause, but we cannot 
reject them without rejecting our whole world of experiential reality. 

If cause is an elementary datum of experience, then the thing to 
do is to experience it. The essence of scientific method, quite simply, 
is to try to see how data arrange themselves into causal configura- 
tions.” Scientific problems are solved by collecting data and by 
“thinking about them all the time.” We need to look at strange 
things until, by the appearance of known configurations, they seem 
familiar, and to look at familiar things until we see novel configura- 
tions which make them appear strange. We must look at events un- 
til they become luminous. That is scientific method. Quantification 
is not the touchstone of scientific method. Insight is the touchstone. 

In the social sciences, we may proceed to obtain insight in three 
distinct ways: 

1. By direct study of human and interhuman behavior in order 
to perceive with insight. It is difficult to maintain this objective and 
external approach to human behavior because of the ease with which 
interpretations based upon sympathetic insight (Type 3) creep in. 

2. We may obtain insight by studying certain symbols abstracted 
from reality and supposed to stand in a constant relation to it. These 
symbols are usually numerical. 

3. We may obtain insight through sympathetic penetration. This 
insight is based upon the fact that the behavior of others, either di- 
rectly perceived or mediated to us through language or mathematical 
symbols, starts certain mental processes in ourselves. This kind of 
insight is peculiarly liable to error, but of all kinds of insight it is the 
most significant. 

* Herbert Blumer seems to be very close to this point of view in the following pas- 
sage: “What is needed is observation freely redirective and flexible in perspective. 
Scientific observation, as I understand it, is just this. It places emphasis on explora- 
tion, turning over and around, looking intently here and there, now focusing attention 
on this, now on that. It is flexible scrutiny guided by sensitized imagination. One 
sees it clearly in the work of Darwin who, incidentally, used neither instruments nor 


mathematics” (Herbert Blumer, review of Lundberg’s Social Research, American J our- 
nal of Sociology, XXXV, No. 6 [1930]), 1102). 
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These methods of obtaining insight are of course only analytically 
separable. All three are used at different stages of every research 
procedure. The behaviorist cannot dispense with sympathetic in- 
sight. Introspection, properly a method of studying phenomena di- 
rectly, is most useful as an approach to the minds of others. The stat- 
istician must usually draw more or less upon sympathetic insight 
for the interpretation of his phenomena. 

Apparently it is possible to offer a valid explanation of the princi- 
pal methods of science in terms of the search for insight, and to sub- 
sume each of these methods under one of our three headings. 

In studying any set of phenomena directly, we pass them before 
our eyes in the attempt to discover recurrent patterns and, if possi- 
ble, to make out the entire configuration of events. Sumner’s study 
of customs may be taken as a good example of the use of this method. 
These recurrent patterns gradually crystallize into concepts. Con- 
cepts result from the capacity of the mind to perceive the similarity 
of configurations perceived in succession. Concepts may be defined 
as transposable perceptual patterns to which we have given names. 
Imagination is often called into play to fit together pieces of config- 
urations, to perceive with insight configurations of events which have 
not actually been present to the senses. A high degree of insight into 
causal relations is implicit in the scientific concept. A concept must 
be transposable not only from one set of phenomena to another but 
also from one mind to another. The most effective way to commu- 
nicate concepts is always to describe or to point to phenomena and 

3 Herbert Blumer (“Science without Concepts,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVI, No. 4, 515-33) has defined the concept in terms of the assistance which it 
renders in filling in the gaps and open spaces of perception. It is true that the concept 
does this, but this aspect of the concept should be interpreted rather as imagination, 
which is the tendency of the mind to complete a configuration when only its rudiments 
are presented to consciousness. Blumer’s view apparently bears the earmarks of sen- 
sationalistic psychology, as do most other interpretations of concepts. A concept is 
not necessarily a construct, and not even scientific concepts are always and necessarily 
constructs; although the physiologist would have occasion to frame a number of con- 
structs in order to understand the physiological processes of a dog, yet it is likely that 
the physiologist’s concept of a dog as a dog is not much further removed from sensory 
data than the layman’s concept of a dog. The scientific concept often is a construct, a 
configuration whose rudiments are present to the senses, whose totality is the work 
of the imagination. Blumer’s discussion of this type of concept is particularly enlighten- 
ing. 
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to give to each configuration of events its name. All directed thought 
is conceptualizing activity. An unfortunate circumstance is that 
communication often breaks down, so that one acquires names with- 
out their attendant perceptual patterns. There is abundant evidence 
in sociological literature that many of our colleagues have learned 
words without perceiving processes, so that they literally do not 
know what they are talking about. 

Experimentation may be classified as a mode of getting insight 
through the direct study of phenomena. Experimentation is not a 
method of establishing causal relations by mechanical manipulation 
or numerical criteria, for experimentation grows out of pre-existing 
insight and is useful only in so far as it leads to the acquisition, re- 
finement, or verification of insight. The experimental procedure en- 
ables us to isolate one causal mechanism and to observe it in stand- 
ardized form, to repeat it over and over, or to repeat it with varia- 
tions until we obtain insight. Any other trained observer may repeat 
the experiment and get the same result, and the same insight; the 
ultimate test of the experiment is the ability of different observers to 
obtain the same insight. Experiments are meant to be repeated. 
Also, it is pre-existing grasp of causal processes and functional con- 
nections which makes an experiment critical or significant. Further, 
an experiment always flows out of empirical insight as to suspected 
causal relations and relevant variables; the experiment succeeds if 
it is based upon good insight, and it usually fails if it is based upon 
false insight. No virtuosity of technique can compensate for want of 
understanding. 

The application of insight as the touchstone of method enables us 
to evaluate properly the réle of imagination in scientific method. 
The scientific process is akin to the artistic process; it is a process of 
selecting out those elements of experience which fit together and re- 
combining them in the mind. Much of this kind of research is sim- 
ply a ceaseless mulling over, and even the physical scientist has con- 
siderable need of an armchair. Constructs so formed must be con- 
formable to reality, must be internally consistent, and as far as possi- 
ble consistent with other members of the same system. 

A second method by which insight may be derived is that of the 
study of symbols derived from phenomena. We shall consider par- 
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ticularly quantitative symbols, although all reports furnished by 
others would strictly come under this heading. We have ruled out 
the justification of statistical method which makes counting of cases 
a condition precedent to establishing a causal relationship; with this 
must go the belief that what is not quantified is not science. But sta- 
tistical method remains immensely important in any system of meth- 
odology. We do not deny the validity of statistical method, nor 
contemplate a limitation of its field, but the rationale of statistics 
which we here present may strike some as strange. 

It is submitted that statistical method is successful as a means of 
discovering truth when it is used to subserve insight, and that it fails 
when it is used without insight or in such a manner as to obstruct in- 
sight.’ Statistical enterprises depart from pre-existing insight, and 
are only worth while if they lead to further or more accurate insight. 
The valid uses of statistics seem to be: (1) to treat mass phenomena, 
(2) to give objectivity to social investigations by substituting the 
study of quantitative symbols for the direct study of social phe- 
nomena, (3) to sum up and to check partial insights, and (4) to de- 
termine the relative numerical importance of known causal con- 
figurations. 

1. Probably the best use of statistics is for the study of various 
kinds of mass phenomena. In certain classes of phenomena, the im- 
portant facts are numerical relations; this is the case with the unem- 
ployment problem. Sometimes, too, social facts are so widespread 
that they cannot be directly studied but must be converted into 
figures and studied in this symbolic form. As social centralization in- 
creases this will.be increasingly important. But mass phenomena 
must be studied until they are seen to fall into a pattern, and until 
one glimpses, at least, the causal interdependence of parts; they 
must be studied, in short, with a view to obtaining insight. It is 
noteworthy that some of the most illuminating studies of mass 
phenomena would not pass the Pearsonian tests of scientific truth; 
the parts are quantitative and to some extent repetitive, but the 
whole is a single case study. Much of what we know about human 
ecology is as yet generalization from a single case. In the study of 
mass phenomena, it is well to insist that there can be no talk of a 
causal relation unless a definite causal pattern appears. 
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2. Statistics may give added objectivity to social investigations 
by substituting the study of quantitative symbols for the direct 
study of social phenomena. If we are to have an objective social sci- 
ence, we must utilize statistics in this manner wherever it is possible 
to do so. Social phenomena are so emotionally toned that even the 
most impartial observer may well doubt whether he has interpreted 
them without bias. Perhaps this is how it comes about that even 
those researchers who say the most unkind things about statistics 
are overjoyed when the turn of events makes it possible for them to 
quantify their results. It is clear, however, that the use of quantita- 
tive symbols by no means guarantees objectivity, for faulty insight 
* underlying the investigation or prejudice in the interpretation may 
vitiate the entire research. And if symbols are substituted for real- 
ity, it is well to remember that a generalization tends to be signifi- 
cant only as an interpretation of that order of phenomena from the 
study of which it emerges. A study of marriage statistics is not a 
study of marriage, and all too commonly fails to reveal anything 
concerning marriage. 

3. There is also partial insight which reveals causal processes in- 
conclusively; this appears where we are not able to analyze or con- 
trol our phenomena properly, and must therefore deal with a nucleus 
of interlocking and perhaps interfering causal processes. Statistics 
may be used to refine such fragmentary insight, as a means of gaining 
control over phenomena of multiple causation. Psychologists, when 
they are not able to set up their experiments in such a way as to con- 
trol all the variables, attempt to gain additional control through 
statistical technique. Statistics may also be used as simple state- 
ments of fragmentary insight, or as signposts pointing to undis- 
covered causal processes. 

4. Amost important use of statistics is in determining the relative 
numerical importance of known causal configurations. It would be 
interesting, and possibly of some importance, to know how many 
small men have developed the state of mind known as the inferiority 
complex; only statistics can tell us. The questionnaire, for all the ab- 
surdities that unintelligent persons have committed in its name, has 
served the social sciences well, and its principal utility comes under 
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this heading. The questionnaire is oriented by the empirical insight 
of the person who frames the questions, and it can seldom reveal any- 
thing that was not implicit in those questions; it can rarely, there- 
fore, discover anything new, although it has considerable value in the 
testing of hypotheses. The greater the quantitative value of the 
questionnaire, the more nearly defined and interchangeable its units, 
the more completely it must fail to reveal previously unsuspected 
connections of cause and effect. However, it is of great practical and 
administrative importance to know which causal relations are most 
frequent, for in administration we must always play the main 
chance; statistics can help us to find the main chance. 

It is insight, then, that makes the statistical method work. Our 
case will be stronger if we can show that when statistical method 
fails, it is from lack of insight. Bungling statisticians commonly 
misuse their methods in such a way as (1) to give an unreal con- 
clusiveness to results that are in no sense final, (2) to obscure the 
dynamic or functional connections in the living material which is the 
object of research, or (3) to lead research away from the fundamental 
issues of science toward those relatively meaningless things which 
are accessible to quantitative techniques. 

1. One may, through a statistical organization of his materials, 
give to them an appearance of order, exactness, and finality that is 
unintentionally deceptive. There is something certain-seeming in a 
neat row of figures, something that tempts to dogmatism. The 
gravamen of this charge is that we may rely upon our figures to the 
neglect of other methods which might bring us into closer contact 
with our problem. A similar self-deception often occurs when we 
think we have measured something. Quantification in the social 
sciences is not often genuine. Typically we have an approximate 
figure which stands in an unknown relationship to the unknown 
which we are trying to measure. Thus we use divorce rates as a 
measure of marital maladjustment, death rates as a measure of ill 
health, insanity rates as a measure of mental ill health, various fig- 
ures as indices of the crime rate. 

2. Statistical organization of materials may obscure the dynamic 
connections within them. A science that deals with life must be 
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concerned with process. No statistical organization, however re- 
fined, can give us a view of process; it can give only a view of the 
ends of process. One has often the feeling, when he is confronted 
with the results of such an elaborate study as Dr. Hamilton’s re- 
search in marriage, that at least as significant an accounting of mar- 
riage might have been made by throwing away all the material which 
Dr. Hamilton finally saw fit to use and using the material which he 
no doubt threw away. We become museum keepers when we become 
mere custodians of facts. What we need is a conception of process, a 
conception of change, which is something a statistical demonstration 
often fails to give. Statistical organization involves classification. 
Classification is grouping like things together. But like things may 
have in fact no relation to each other. The very process of classifica- 
tion, necessary to statistical treatment, must inevitably destroy cer- 
tain functional interconnections. 

3. Partly as an incident of the inevitable obscuring of functional 
and dynamic connections, and partly for other not wholly uncon- 
nected reasons, the practitioners of quantitative methods have com- 
monly felt a strong impulsion away from the significant central 
problems of science toward those peripheral phenomena which per- 
mit of quantitative study. To be sure, the quantitative approach, 
used unimaginatively, leads to a mere enumeration of facts, perhaps 
significant and perhaps not, but demonstrable and ascertainable, 
concerning certain traits and attributes, and it therefore leads away 
from a real coming to grips with the dynamic facts of function. Thus 
the intelligence testers know every fact connected with intelligence 
except what it is. It is easy, too, to write a chapter concerning sex 
differences, but it is not easy to show the meaning of those differences 
in terms of function. 

Our third source of insight is sympathetic imagination. The social 
sciences differ from the physical sciences in that our knowledge of 
human beings is internally as well as externally derived. Cooley has 
stated it well: 

[Sympathetic penetration] is derived from contact with the minds of other 
men, through communication, which sets going a process of thought and senti- 


ment similar to theirs and enables us to understand them by sharing their states 
of mind. This I call personal or social knowledge. It might also be described as 
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sympathetic, or, in its more active forms, as dramatic, since it is apt to consist 
of a visualization of behavior accompanied by imagination of corresponding 
mental processes.‘ 
This is the scientific method that consists of imagining what it would 
be like to be somebody else. It is characteristically an interpretation 
of the behavior of others in terms of purposes and emotional states 
imputed to them. Insight of this kind is wrongly called introspec- 
tive, for introspection is a mode of studying phenomena at first 
hand, while this kind of insight is derived from imagination which 
makes use of introspection as a clue to the mental states of others. 

Sympathetic insight furnishes indispensable clues to human na- 
ture, so that what we can find out by behavioristic study must usual- 
ly seem flavorless by comparison. Behavioristic study is indeed pos- 
sible only by the most extreme effort of the will, for it is difficult to 
exclude sympathetic insight from descriptions of behavior, and prob- 
ably no behaviorist has as yet been able to avoid the occasional use 
of “introspective” terminology. This kind of insight has two unfor- 
tunate limitations: It is exceedingly liable to error, and it is not sure- 
ly cumulative because it is often incommunicable. These defects 
cannot be minimized. Those who think that science must be exact 
will consider it impossible to found a science upon the sands of sym- 
pathy and imagination, and perhaps they will be right. Such persons 
will prefer insight based upon the direct study of phenomena and the 
study of numerical symbols. But it remains true that nearly all of 
the things that people most want to know about other people are 
accessible only through sympathetic imagination. Perhaps we must 
say with Cooley, “I do not look for any rapid growth of science that is 
profound, as regards its penetration into human life, and at the same 
time exact and indisputable.”’s 

The literary form which most usefully condenses and organizes 
sympathetic insight is also an art form, the case study. The case 
study presents and attempts to communicate both insight derived 
from behavioristic study and insight of the sympathetic kind. As a 
combination of “scientific” and artistic insight, the case study is sub- 

«C. H. Cooley, “The Roots of Social Knowledge,” Sociological Theory and Social 
Research, p. 290. 

5 Ibid., p. 296. 
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ject to peculiar perils. It is undeniable that every investigator tends 
to see in a case the things that he is looking for. Whatever its other 
merits, a highly valued conceptual framework is here undoubtedly a 
disadvantage, and this is the reason why social investigators who 
carry a slender load of concepts sometimes go so surprisingly far; 
they have no preconceptions as to how things are going to shape up. 
Without concepts as an aid to observation we could see almost noth- 
ing, and yet concepts hinder us from seeing things afresh. A value 
of the life-history document prepared by a person innocent of soci- 
ology is its freedom from indoctrinated observation. Many efforts 
which masquerade as case studies are not case studies at all, but 
merely the results of informal questionnaires, or schedules, with the 
results organized by persons rather than by questions; they are not 
case studies as regards new insight, because the investigator does not 
get any insight or record his phenomena in such a way as to allow his 
readers to get it. They are spurious case studies, and their principal 
use is a quantitative one, for they do make it possible to estimate the 
relative importance of known causal patterns. As a matter of liter- 
ary technique, most so-called case studies fail of their purpose be- 
cause of their conceptualized form. The way to communicate insight 
is not to verbalize it in the form of an abstraction but to describe or 
to point out phenomena. The difference between a good novel and 
the ordinary case study is that the novel describes false or non-ex- 
istential phenomena to communicate true insight, while the case 
study conceptualizes true phenomena to communicate no insight. 
It is of some importance to deal with the view that the procedure 
of collecting a number of case studies renders the process “‘informal- 
ly” statistical. This is not necessarily true. An interviewer may 
wish to subject a number of persons to study simply as a means of 
learning to see his cases with a higher degree of structuration, so that 
he has more complex and workable insight into every case from hav- 
ing seen the others, and there may be in all this no numerical implica- 
tion. The procedure does in fact often become informally statistical, 
but it need not become so. It is an artistic process. Men who can 
produce good case studies, accurate and convincing pictures of peo- 
ple and institutions, are essentially artists; they may not be learned 
men, and sometimes they are not even intelligent men, but they 
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have imagination and know how to use words to convey truth. Some 
of the most significant books in the field of sociology have been writ- 
ten by men who could never be brought to understand the distinc- 
tion between form and content cf social processes. 

Our view of scientific method as a struggle to obtain insight forces 
the admission that all science is half art. All science depends upon 
perceptions reconstructed and fitted together in imagination, upon 
an artistic re-creation of events. This holds a fortiori for sociology, 
for sociology must also include imaginative insight. The sociologist 
must strive to understand the scattered bits of human experience, 
and then he must try to put things together. There ought to be a 
place in the world for the sociologist who is also an artist. For in the 
past we have had to depend upon three sorts of lying prophets for 
our interpretations of social institutions: upon men of affairs, who 
lie like Ananias in their own interest, or lie as advocates do to prove 
their cases; upon literary men, who lie like Baron Munchausen, pri- 
marily to amuse, or from sheer lack of mental discipline; and upon 
scholars, who lie at second hand by quoting something somebody 
else has said that is not so. 

That there can be false insight is a point that has already been 
conceded. It is possible to perceive causal relationships that do not 
exist. But the remedy for false insight is not quantification or any 
mechanical test. Quantification will merely facilitate the elabora- 
tion of the error, and experiment will project it into another realm. 
The one and only remedy for false insight is true insight. There 
seem to be three criteria of truth in the insight method, and we may 
characterize them as artistic, systematic, and pragmatic.*® 

Insight is the unknown quantity which has eluded students of sci- 
entific method. That is why the really great men of sociology had no 
“method.” They had a method; it was the search for insight. They 
went “by guess and by God,” but they found out things. They 
strove to perceive with insight. 

6 The artistic criterion includes agreement of (trained but unindoctrinated) observ- 
ers, wealth of inference, and everything that determines whether or not the whole of a 
theory presents a convincing picture of some part of the jig-saw puzzle of society. We 


should restrict the systematic criterion to considerations of internal consistency. The 
pragmatic criterion is, of course, control. 
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ABSTRACT 

In the old Chinese society, individuals were confronted with very powerful tradi- 
tions, which determined behavior to the minutest detail, and were assured of swift 
punishment in case of nonconformity. Consequently crime, in the Western sense, was 
not a serious problem. But recently China’s social equilibrium has been so disturbed 
by the Western influence that the old rules are no longer effective. The result has been 
a destruction of the old social institutions; different types of crimes have developed and 
increased along with other social problems. An analysis of the available material sug- 
gests that crime in China has been intimately involved with three distinctive aspects 
of social change. These three aspects are: (1) crime as conflict between law and the 
mores; (2) crime as the only practical way of making a living; (3) crime as a positive 
reaction to the failure of social control and as a response to social disorganization. 

The study of crime in relation to social change in China is of pecul- 
iar interest to the sociologist. Social change in China has been very 
rapid, and its effects are therefore seen more vividly than in other 
countries where change has been less rapid. A criminal in China 
usually has experienced both the old and the new situation within 
his own lifetime, while in other countries the same change may be 
spread over several generations, so that the contrasts and conflicts 
between the cultures are not so sharp. 

The aim of this study of crime in relation to social change is to 
attempt to answer two questions: first, why there was little crime 
in the Western sense in the earlier period in China; second, why and 
how crime has developed while China is trying to adopt the culture 
of the Western nations. The general thesis is that crime is a very 
significant, if not the most significant, manifestation of the disor- 
ganization in China following upon contact with the West, and that 
it serves as an index to the maladjustment of different aspects of 
Chinese society during a period of rapid transformation. 

* This article contains the essential portions of a dissertation which is filed in the 
library of the University of Chicago. It is based principally upon statistical materials 
and case records secured by the author, while he studied and taught at Yenching Uni- 


versity in 1927-29 and conducted a crime survey under the auspices of the National 
Research Institute of Social Science, Academia Sinica, in 1929-30. 
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The relations of men to one another were not so formally codified 
by law and government in China as in the West but were regulated 
by extralegal, unofficial, yet well established, traditions. Confucius, 
whose teachings have formulated the Chinese behavior patterns to 
an overwhelming extent, advocated about 500 B.c.: “Guide the 
people by law, even them by punishment; they may shun crime, but 
will lack shame. Guide them by virtue, even them by ii (mores or 
equity), and they will develop a moral sense and become good.” 
This cardinal principle of control of behavior has been followed by 
the Chinese for about 2,500 years. It was upon Ji that Chinese in- 
stitutions were founded, by U4 that they functioned, and through li 
that they held firm. 

The family in China was not only the real unit of government— 
for it had full control of the most important human relationship— 
but it was also the heart of Chinese society. All values were deter- 
mined according to their effect upon the welfare of the family—not 
upon the welfare of the state, of which the Chinese masses could 
hardly conceive. Even the highest official of the state, no matter how 
heavy his responsibilities nor how distant from his home, returned 
to his native city to observe a three-year period of mourning upon 
the death of either of his parents. Otherwise, he was considered 
an unfaithful son and therefore could no longer be a good official. 

Moreover, the Chinese family organization served as a form of 
social insurance for its members. The collective resources of the 
family always stood behind any individual. If there was suffering 
for the family, all suffered collectively. This, obviously, tended to 
result in submission of the individual to the will of the group. 

In ancestor worship, the ceremonialized consciousness of the unity 
of time and the concept of the continuity of the family were blended. 
The existing generation was but a link between the immemorial 
past and the innumerable generations of the future. The ancestor 
worship ceremony, the wedding, and the funeral were dramatic 
representations of the family status in the community, and as such 
served to arouse and reawaken the concept of self-respect and group 
solidarity. 

As the family was the central institution in the village, so the 
guild was the form of economic organization and control in the small 
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city or town. Like its medieval European counterpart, it was an 
association of all those engaged in the same occupation within the 
community. The welfare of the members was well taken care of by 
their own guild in accordance with age-long tradition, which all of 
them took as a matter of course. The guild was the highest author- 
ity for settling disputes among the members and disciplining those 
whe viciated its traditions. 

Besides the family and the guild, the old education and the esthet- 
ic arts were also effective means, not only of transmitting the ancient 
ideologies, but also of reinforcing the prestige of the past. Stat- 
uary, architecture, painting, calligraphy, the tale, the proverb, and 
classical teaching, each with its moral and ethical implications, sug- 
gested definite common behavior patterns for the people to follow. 

Thus, the individual living in old China had his interests sharply 
defined in reference to the larger aims of the group of which he was 
a member and hardly seemed to exist as an independent personality. 
Custom and tradition, as Thomas says, “defined the situation” and 
imposed a rigid discipline on all who participated in the common 
life. The masses were totally unaware of the existence of these 
traditions as controlling forces, for the traditions were firmly inter- 
woven with reference to all aspects of life and involved no fundamen- 
tal conflicts. 

When infractions of the folkways and mores occurred, which were 
seldom, the collective sentiments of the community were aroused. 
The restoration of the normal equilibrium by appeal to penal sanc- 
tions was demanded. These penal sanctions were applied immediately 
after the offense and were collective, in the sense that the whole com- 
munity took part. This collective ceremonial of penal sanctions acted 
powerfully to reinforce the traditions and to strengthen the group 
solidarity. 

Almost the only individuals upon whom these traditions and penal 
sanctions were ineffective were the bandits and professional thieves 
who had escaped from the village and family life. It was hard to 
find a criminal living with the people, and it was still harder to leave 
undiscovered and unpunished. To have crimes committed repeated- 
ly, and to have criminals live in the community and escape punish- 
ment, and to regard observance of some of the traditions as crimes 
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are entirely new in China. These date from the contact with the 
West. But how has the Western civilization influenced the tradi- 
tional Chinese way of living? 

The introduction of the Western technological system and the 
Western ideology of national democracy, together with other ele- 
ments, has produced a growing participation of the peasant in nation- 
wide and even world-wide social and economic activities. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that there have been more profound changes in 
China in the last twenty years than in any previous century in its 
history. Politically, China’s continuous defeats by Western nations 
in the various wars have made her conscious of national solidarity 
and anxious to adopt the Western political organization. Democ- 
racy was the key-word of the Chinese revolution of 1911, and mili- 
tarism has been worshiped ever since the demonstration of Western 
military strength in China. On the other hand, the introduction of 
Western technology in the form of manufactured goods has inevita- 
bly, although many of the people have not realized it, crushed the 
old Chinese handicraft industry, made possible the growth of mod- 
ern cities, and transformed the primary, self-sufficient group into a 
national organization based upon more or less impersonal competi- 
tive co-operation. These changes destroyed the traditional way of 
living, and the sacred 4, which molded the Chinese behavior for 
thousands of years, has started to disintegrate. 

Furthermore, the recent changes are abrupt and unexpected. 
Some parts of Chinese culture have changed more rapidly than 
others. The rate of change has varied also in different localities. It is 
much more rapid in cities than in villages, and in places where facili- 
ties for communication are developed than in places where they are 
not developed. Since there is an interrelationship and interdepend- 
ence of different parts of a culture, a rapid change in one part, unless 
accompanied by similar changes in the correlated parts, produces 
maladjustment and social disorganization. Crime develops and in- 
creases along with numerous other social problems. 

But is crime in China different from that in America? What types 
of crime does China have? Do all types of crime increase in China? — 
These questions can be answered only by presenting criminal sta- 
tistics. But criminal statistics, like other Western products, are a 
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recent importation into China. On account of the inadequate expe- 
rience and training of “experts,’”’ and the incorrectness of the mate- 
rial sent in by the prisons and other institutions, the official criminal 
statistics are ambiguous and inaccurate so that they are completely 
useless for sociological analysis. 

Certain statistics, collected and compiled from records of the pris- 
ons of twelve provinces, during two trips in 1928 and 1930, justify 
some general conclusions with regard to crime in China. For ex- . 
ample, in Peiping, Tsinan and Shanghai (Chinese section only) male 
prisoners increased markedly, female prisoners not at all. A detailed 
analysis of the data regarding male criminals in Peiping reveals that 
crimes of misappropriation and theft increased tremendously, fraud 
slightly less so, while assault and sexual immorality remained nearly 
constant. In other words, during recent years in Peiping economic 
crimes increased very rapidly, while crimes of violence and sexual 
immorality remained nearly constant. The increase of male prison- 
ers is due to rapid increase of economic crimes among men. 

The data collected from twenty different cities with reference to 
the types of crime committed show that 38 per cent of the male 
criminals have been convicted of theft, 20 per cent of the sale and use 
of opium and other drugs. These two types of crime make up 58 per 
cent of the total. It is interesting to notice that while drynkenness 
is the chief crime in both England and the United States,’ it is of no 
significance whatsoever in China, where opium and drugs are a 
major problem. While theft is the dominant crime in China, it has 
not such an important rdle in either the American or the English 
criminal world. If we add together all economic crimes in Peiping 
in order to compare with others, we find that the crimes mainly eco- 
nomic in character amount to 82.8 per cent of the total; 2.93 per 
cent of the prisoners are convicted of sexual crimes, and 14.2 per 
cent of crimes of violence and others. 

Among the female criminals in the prisons of twenty cities studied 
the largest number are committed for opium and other drug law 
violation (29.2 per cent), and the second largest number (28.6 per 
cent) are those convicted of abduction and kidnapping (procuring 


2 See Hobhouse and Brockway, English Prisons Today (London, 1922), and Prisons, 
1923, Bureau of Census (Washington, 1926). 
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in the Western sense). These two kinds of crime equal 57.8 per cent 
of the total crimes among the women criminals. In Peiping 23.8 per 
cent of the convictions are for abduction, 19.4 per cent for kidnap- 
ping, 13.6 per cent for sexual immorality. Thus 69 per cent of the 
female prisoners are convicted of economic crimes. 

While male criminals in America traditionally have a monopoly of 
the crime of procuring, in China during recent years women have 
taken the initiative in conducting this criminal business. What is 
more astonishing, many widows are convicted of abduction. In 
Peiping, 119 out of 294 women convicted of abduction are widows. 
Inasmuch as Chinese custom frowns upon remarriage of widows, 
and there are practically no means of self-support open to them in 
the city (in the village they were supported by the large family, 
which disappears in the city), such women are practically compelled 
to turn to crime in order to gain the barest necessities of life. One 
cannot but be amazed to discover that over 71 per cent of the wid- 
owed women convicted of abduction are over fifty years of age, 
which is considered a very old age in China. Almost 60 per cent of 
those convicted of kidnapping are above this age. Only 20 per cent 
of the women who are still in the marital state are convicted of ab- 
duction at so late an age. 

In the United States, juvenile delinquency plays an alarming 
réle in the field of criminality, but in the Chinese cities it is not a 
problem, except perhaps in Shanghai, which follows the Western 
industrial and commercial city pattern. The boys’ gang life, which 
is an indispensable feature of the behavior of juvenile delinquents in 
America, is practically non-existent even in Shanghai, where, how- 
ever, “wild boys,”’ whose parents are much engaged with their work 
and have no time to take care of their children, have developed. 
But these “‘wild boys” are not organized. No reformatory is to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of the whole country ex- 
cept a semi-official institution in Peiping founded by former Prime 
Minister Hsi-ling Hsung after the American inspiration but closed 

3 According to the Chinese criminal law “whoever by violence, threats, or fraud, 
allures or takes away female persons, or any male person under twenty years of age, 
commits abduction,” and “whoever commits abduction without violence, threats, or 


fraud, is guilty of kidnapping,” and “whoever kidnaps any person under sixteen 
years of age shall be deemed to have committed abduction.” 
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in the spring of 1929 because of the lack of both funds and inmates. 
The courts of Peiping city did not send a single delinquent to the 
reformatory for two years before its closing. 

In order to find an adequate explanation of the absence of juve- 
nile delinquency in China one has to go back to the deeply rooted age- 
long tradition of filial piety, which is the living expression of the 
central law of the family system—ancestor worship. Obedience to 
his parents is regarded as the highest virtue a person can possess. 
In every-day Chinese home life the degree of obedience which is 
expected by parents, and unquestionably given by children, even 
long after maturity, is one of the aspects of life in China which 
Westerners find most difficult to understand. 

The impact of Western culture patterns disturbs the life of the 
male adults first because they participate most actively in the new 
social life. Adult females are generally confined to family affairs 
and consequently are not so sensitive to the recent social changes 
as the adult males. The children, with the exception of those re- 
ceiving a modern education, are naturally still subjected to the 
molding influence of age-long tradition and are least affected. 

On the other hand, China resembles some of the Western nations 
in the relative absence of crime in rural communities. Only two cases 
of theft had occurred during the years 1927 and 1928 in Shan Chia 
Tien, a village of about 4,000 population situated about 25 miles 
west of Peiping. These two thieves were strangers in the village and 
came in the autumn to steal crops. One was caught before he could 
get anything. He was reprimanded by the village elders and set free 
immediately. The other had done some damage to the crops before 
he was caught. The elders decided that he should walk through the 
village street with a notice on his back declaring him to be a thief. 
When he had thus subjected himself to the scorn of the village, he 
was sent away with a warning that if he came back he would be pun- 
ished severely. The elders reported that they could recall no serious 
crime in their village during their lifetime and remarked: “It is bad 
to have had two thieves within two years.” The elders explained 
these two cases thus, “You see, now-a-days, there are so many 
strangers that come into our village that there have been lots of 
disturbances. Naturally bad persons come in and do damage to the 
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community. You cannot tell who is good and who is bad, because 
they are all strangers.” 

What are the effects of the recent social changes upon crime in 
China? An analysis of a large number of cases suggests that crime 
in China has been intimately involved with three distinctive aspects 
of social change. First, crime in China reveals the conflict between 
the old tradition and the new law. The legal conception of crime 
has changed much more rapidly than the traditions. Tradition laid 
great emphasis upon the family as a solidary group, and any action 
that helped to strengthen the family was praised and encouraged. 
Therefore bigamy, for the man, was permitted since it was an aid to 
family continuation. To murder one’s father’s enemy was a vivid 
expression of filial piety. It helped to strengthen family solidarity. 
The same was true of the murder of a wife and her lover. Theft and 
assault within the large family was not a criminal act. It was rather 
a violation of obedience to the elders. 

Old China had very little law. New China is following the West- 
ern pattern and passing many laws as quickly as possible. The new 
criminal law has the ideal of strengthening national solidarity in- 
stead of family solidarity, and of raising the position of women to 
an equal level with that of men. These ideals have been advocated 
by the leaders of the government for the purpose of producing rapid 
reforms after the Western model. Thus, when crime is defined from 
the standpoint of the national state as a solidary group, the individ- 
ual is not supposed to limit his allegiance to any group narrower 
than this. Therefore bigamy and the murder of the father’s enemy 
are crimes in the eyes of the new law in spite of the fact that they are 
still in accordance with li. Professor Park, after his second trip to 
China, clearly explained the difference between law and mores by 
pointing out that law stands for consistency and logic in the Western 
sense, while the Chinese Ji administered justice by following the cus- 
tom of time and place and taking special situations into considera- 
tion. 

On the other hand, when traditions are so deeply and extensively 
involved with the social life and when law is against such traditions, 
the violations of law are too numerous to be considered as crimes. 
For example, when the Chinese government introduced the Western 
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calendar in place of the lunar calendar with a threat of punishment 
in case of resistance, the masses continued to follow the old custom, 
because the lunar calendar was a link in the whole social, economic, 
and religious system of China and could not be changed overnight. 
The law could not produce the desired effect. The opium law has 
suffered a similar fate, for the custom of smoking and using opium 
and other drugs, somewhat like the liquor problem in America, is 
deeply rooted among the masses. 

Some crimes have definite social functions in spite of the fact 
that they are “antisocial” from the legal point of view. If there were 
no market for prostitutes, prostitution could not exist. Gambling 
houses could never open if there were not enough gamblers to sup- 
port them. The life of bandits is not very different from the life of 
the army—the “official bandits” as they are called by the people— 
or of the farmer who shifts from farming to banditry and from bandit- 
ry to communism and then to farming again. Accordingly, the line 
of demarcation between the legal and the illegal is very uncertain. 
A crime is often merely a different aspect of a situation. 

Second, crimes in China are to a large extent the only practical 
way of satisfying fundamental desires. Most crimes in China, as has 
been shown, are economic in character. Poor old widows become 
procurers; poor young girls become prostitutes; poor men become 
thieves. Many major social crises have been produced by the new 
economic organization, war, famine, political changes, and urbani- 
zation. These social crises in turn produced many personal crises 
in the form of deprivation of the means of subsistence. When, after 
the revolution, the Manchu hats were no longer sold, the hat-maker 
was without an occupation and could find no other occupation. 
Theft was his only alternative. The Manchu nobles, having lost 
their royal income, had no occupational training, and resorted to 
theft as the only means of livelihood. Having been compelled by 
war, famine, and Western technology to leave their land, many farm- 
ers became bandits and robbers. In such situations crime was the 
only alternative because the family and the guild no longer acted as 
protective agencies in the city, and no new philanthropic institutions 
had been developed to meet the new needs. 

Third, some crimes can be viewed as an indication of a positive 
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reaction to the failure of traditional control and as a response to the 
existing situation of disorganization. During the process of rapid 
change a new situation initiates new desires, and new attitudes de- 
velop. These cannot be adequately expressed in the old social or- 
ganization and consequently cannot be controlled by the latter. 
Many adolescents defy the old rigid standards of morality and de- 
mand a new sexual life which leads to the crime of sexual immoral- 
ity. Professional thieves justify their conduct by formulating their 
own philosophy that law is only a tool with which the rich and the 
powerful protect their property which was secured by graft and rob- 
bery. Bandits organized themselves in order to “execute the will of 
God by killing the wicked rich and saving the honest poor.” They 
fight against soldiers not as soldiers but as “official bandits.” 

Organized crime, also, has changed its character in response to the 
changing situation. Formerly, the criminal organization was a secret 
society which functioned as a social agency to take care of the non- 
conformers of the villages. At present it sets up headquarters in the 
city and sends its members all over the community to conduct its 
own criminal business of controlling the opium traffic, gambling, 
prostitution, and to associate with politics for protection and devel- 
opment of its business. Thus, the criminal organization finds a new 
function in society and adjusts itself to meet the changing needs. 

Chinese students have earlier and better opportunities for appre- 
hending Western ideals by means of modern education and Chris- 
tianity than many other groups. In school the old ideals of social 
relationships are somewhat neglected, while a new type of ideal is 
introduced. Students are taught to be loyal to the nation instead of 
the family, to abandon superstition instead of strengthening old 
religious ideas, and to practice democracy instead of submitting to 
parental and school authority. Many students have gone so far as 
to defy all the old traditions and become radical agitators and revo- 
lutionists, and a great deal of political crime results in the effort to 
attain a new social order. 

Indeed, communists are most highly organized persons, although 
in the eyes of the law they are the worst criminals. They attempt to 
overthrow the existing order in face of the threat of a death punish- 
ment. When they are taken to be executed, they shout: “We die 
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for the sake of communism!” This indicates they dwell in another 
cultural realm which is indorsed by the powerful group of workers 
and peasants with whom they identify themselves. They try by 
every possible means to abolish tradition and to open a way to a 
general and permanent satisfaction of those needs which cannot be 
freely fulfilled while old tradition lasts. Such a phenomenon occurs 
only when and where different parts of a culture are so badly dis- 
located that the public begins to be conscious of disintegration and 
demands reorganization and reconstruction. This crime is a re- 
sponse to the unrest and instability of society. It indicates that the 
pressure of the old system has become intolerable, and it releases the 
forces of the new order. Revolt is natural among the people who 
demand either the values which they have lost during the disturb- 
ance of the old equilibrium or new values which they cannot have 
under the traditional system. When a revolution succeeds, the old 
type of political crime ceases to be a crime, and a new type of tradi- 
tion is set up. A great Chinese historian, Shih Ma-ch’ien, about 
2,000 years ago stated: “When you steal a pin, you are executed; 
but if you steal a country, you become a king. Within the reach of 
your kingdom virtue and morality prevail.” 

In conclusion, this study suggests that crime has a character of 
itsown. It varies with the changing situation. What crime is, is not 
determined by the nature of things but by custom and by law. The 
same behavior acquires different meanings in a society at different 
times. Crime is not a thing apart from society. It is deeply involved 
in the culture from which it develops. It is an indication of, and a 
response to, social disorganization. It is as complex as culture itself. 


It is inextricably interwoven with the general process of social 
change. 
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ABSTRACT 

New Thought had its main roots in the mesmerism of Quimby and the transcenden- 
talism of Emerson and the Concord Group. It is a system of high-powered mental 
telepathy which held that matter could be spiritualized and brought under the complete 
domination of thought, and, conversely, that all thoughts become matter. It appeared 
as a concerted movement in 1890 and by rors had achieved a prodigious growth. It 
had no church and was essentially a metropolitan religion. Its adherents were impelled 
mainly by the motive of profit, and few were masters of its theology and metaphysics. 
Like Puritanism, it recognized the law of prosperity as a cardinal statute. By personal 
magnetism the adherent could attract, persuade, influence, or control his fellows, and 
success in business was assured. The writings of New Thought accord with the tradi- 
tional American philosophy of success. They banish luck and reaffirm the economic 

tency of character. Faith in equality of opportunity is sustained. The bulk of the 
Tees contains little but esoteric directions for making money. The very novelty 
of New Thought gave it popularity. 

The adage that money-making has been a religion to Americans 
has a literal truth unperceived by many who repeat it. There was a 
native American religion devoted precisely to that end: a cult of 
economic success. Although it still clings feebly to life, its day was 
twenty years ago. It was called New Thought. 

Although the ideological family tree of New Thought has a 
gnarled trunk and many branches, its two principal taproots may 
clearly be discerned. One of these extends into the historic teachings 
of P. P. Quimby, the great mesmerist of Portland, Maine, who had 
healed (and taught) Mrs. Eddy. The other was fed by the tran- 
scendentalism of Emerson and the Concord Group. But New 
Thought was neither transcendentalism nor Christian Science. It 
is often confused with the latter, largely because of their common 
relationship to Quimby. Barriers hazy to a layman but real to an 
initiate separate the two. 

In the first place, New Thought was not a church but a system. 
Anyone could practice it regardless of his church. It was a system 
of high-powered mental telepathy. Unlike Christian Science it did 
not deny, but emphatically recognized, the existence of matter. It 

Part of a general study presented as a doctoral dissertation to the Yale Graduate 
School, 1933. ie 
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held, however, that all matter could be spiritualized and so brought 
under the complete domination of thought. Conversely, all thoughts 
became matter. As the disciples of New Thought expressed it, 
“Thoughts are things.”” What character was to a Puritan, thought 
was to them. It was not old-fashioned thinking. It was mystical 
power, to be summoned in trance and reverie. 

In its theology, New Thought again differed from Christian 
Science by ignoring the existence of evil. It had no devil, not even 
of such vague substance as Mrs. Eddy’s “malicious animal magne- 
tism.” According to its tenets, the individual was actually divine, a 
reflection of Emersonian transcendentalism. Its God was “this 
Supreme Power—Universal Presence—All Mind,” who could be 
addressed, alternatively, as “Mind, Spirit, Law, The Absolute, 
First Cause, Nature, Universal Principle, Life.”” The exalted posi- 
tion occupied by man in the New Thought cosmos was that of “an 
emanation of God,” for “all the Universe, high and low, developed 
and undeveloped, manifest and unmanifest, is one .. . . and all is 
in connection with the Centre—God.”’ In this monistic conception 
New Thought bears an even closer resemblance to Walt Whitman’s 
than to Emerson’s theology. But, after all, it was not its parentage 
which made converts. Most of them were unaware of the mes- 
meric and optimistic ingredients it had derived from Quimby and 
Emerson. They only knew its promise to make them persons in an 
impersonal world. 

New Thought did not appear as a concerted movement until 
about 1890. By 1915 it had achieved a prodigious growth. From 
its New England cradle it had followed the western pathway of all 
American sects, until in that year it was organized into the New 
Thought Alliance by the First International New Thought Con- 
gress, assembled in San Francisco. The official manifesto of the 
Congress declared that the purpose of New Thought was: 

To teach the infinitude of the Supreme One; the Divinity of Man and his 
Infinite possibilities through the creative power of constructive thinking and 


obedience to the voice of the Indwelling Presence, which is a source of Inspira- 
tion, Power, Health and Prosperity. 


The organization of New Thought lacked the discipline, the care- 
ful regimentation, even the ritual of a church. Its disciples gathered 
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together throughout the country in informal groups or “Centers.” 
In 1890 the most important of these were located in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, and San Francisco. Minor differences 
distinguished each from all the others in a manner impossible to 
the strict formality of most churches, yet all were alike in funda- 
mentals. About each center, groups were formed, so that by the 
year of the International Congress in San Francisco, scarcely a 
northern or western city did not have its local organization. Al- 
though New Thought did not penetrate the South or other pre- 
dominantly rural sections of the country, its geographical distribu- 
tion was large, official directories of New Thought centers in 1911 and 
1912 including every city of note in the northern states and Canada. 
It was, significantly, a metropolitan religion. 

As to the appeal of New Thought, thousands made use of its 
teachings who were never in any sense masters of its theology and 
metaphysics. These were the property of the small, striving minor- 
ity, and a few writers who explored its mysteries. But the great 
majority were in it for what they could get out of it, and that was 
money. They wanted to succeed, to grow rich, to rise in the world, 
rather than to commune with the All-Mind. For New Thought was 
a get-rich-quick religion, a something-for-nothing religion; that was 
the secret of its appeal. No rigorous discipline compelled its fol- 
lowers’ worship. What most of them worshipped was not New 
Thought but success. New Thought, to them, was a new way to 
pay old debts. 

Until the advent of this strange religion, American business men 
had justified their careers (whenever it may have occurred to them 
to do so) on Puritan grounds—Puritan, that is, in the sense of as- 
cetic Protestantism. The doctrine of the “Calling,” which Luther 
had evolved and Calvin elaborated, had become a household moral- 
ity in America. Children were reared in the notion that God had 
appointed a business for everyone. To achieve success in that busi- 
ness was a sign of virtue; and, conversely, the surest way to achieve 
success was to be virtuous. The doctrine articulated well with 
American ideas of democracy—that, since virtue was good for suc- 
cess, and virtue was available to all, then all must succeed. This 
was the rational and moral basis upon which the common man be- 
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came the self-made man, the capitalist, the rugged American in- 
dividualist. 

How much of a departure from all this was New Thought? An 
unfamiliar, psychic terminology and a system of mental magnetism 
seem to remove it far from the orthodox Christian proprieties of the 
Puritans. Theologically they were poles apart, but in one funda- 
mental they were alike. The law of prosperity was a cardinal statute 
upon the books of New Thought as it had been in the teachings of 
the Puritans. 

Because “thoughts are things” the New Thought priesthood 
instructed neophytes that they might think their way to wealth. 
As you think, so you are, they said. But this was thinking with a 
difference—personal magnetism, ‘“‘the subtle thought waves, or 
thought vibrations, projected from the human mind,” which travel 
along “like a ray of light,’”’ serving their masters. Since a “personal 
magnet” was in this manner able “to attract, persuade, influence, 
or control his fellows,” how could he possibly fail in business— 
unless, of course, he wanted to? 

Here, indeed, was the secret. Even the authoritative teachers of 
New Thought affirmed its magical properties, so far as success in 
business was concerned. It might help a man to achieve distinction 
in other fields, in “‘art, scientific research, invention, literary work, 
et cetera,” and then again it might not. But these were fields the 
harvests of which “are reaped by others of a more worldly turn of 
mind.”’ Because the “personal magnet,” with “push, energy, force,” 
is needed to turn works of art and science into money, he “usually 
reaps the lion’s share” of the profit. Therefore, the teachers of 
New Thought are “justified in regarding success as meaning the 
attaining of financial reward, and that must depend largely upon 
the Personal Magnetism of the seeker after success.” And, if the 
lion’s share of the profit went to the business man, so did the lion’s 
share of the glory. 

The inventor,*student, writer, and scientist can be greatly benefited by an 
understanding of the inte'ligent use of the powers of Mental Control, but to the 
“man among men” remains the privilege of securing the best results of that 


wonderful power, for it brings him not only Success, but also its material mani- 
festation—Money. 
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The writings of New Thought preserve, in fact, a surprising con- 
tinuity of the traditional American philosophy of success. They 
banish luck, and reaffirm the economic potency of character. “Busi- 
ness success,” declared one authority on the subject, “is due to 
certain qualities of mind, character or temperament. Of these three 
qualities, the first is the only real one, as the last two are but the 
results of the first.” The qualities of “character or temperament” 
are specified: “Energy, Ambition, Determination, Perseverance, 
Patience, Prudence and the rest of the list” —a welcome concession 
to orthodoxy. And how much more easily attainable they were 
made by New Thought. It was no longer necessary to sit upon 
hard pews and drop pennies in the plate. One had merely to ask 
the slave of the lamp for the correct endowment of virtues and 
success was his. This is a revealing indication of how deep-rooted 
the popular conviction was that only the virtuous man could, or 
should, succeed. 

New Thought likewise preserved the American faith in the equal- 
ity of opportunity. Success was possible to anyone, said the proph- 
ets, for anyone could practice personal magnetism, and to the 
personal magnet the qualities of success were irresistibly drawn. 
By this means the poorest clerk could snap asunder the chains 
which bound him to his desk. His wildest flights of fancy might be 
realized in fact, all by “direct psychic influence,” the “power of the 
eye,” the “magnetic gaze.” “Anything is yours,” said the voice 
to the poor clerk, “if you only want it hard enough. Just think of 
that. Anything. Try it. Try it in earnest and you will succeed. 
It is the operation of a mighty law.” This, as we shall now observe, 
is the note which all the New Thought prophets sounded. 

Ralph Waldo ‘Trine was one of the rare purists whose books were 
guileless optimism. The Greatest Thing Ever Known, The Winning 
of the Best, Through the Sunlit Year proclaim him one who never 
succumbed to mental money-making. Actually he was never recog- 
nized officially as a teacher. He chose, rather, to skirt the edges of 
the movement, sharing its optimism but little else. Yet even he 
subscribed to the “law of prosperity,” and held that: 


Faith, absolute dogmatic faith, is the only law of true success. When we 
realize the fact that a man carries his success or his failure with him, and that it 
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does not depend upon outside conditions, we will come into the possession of 
powers that will quickly change outside conditions into agencies that make for 
success. 

From this rather lofty eminence, New Thought descended to the 
level of a new get-rich-quick scheme. The bulk of its literature 
contains little, indeed, but esoteric directions for making money. 
Volume after volume purports to disclose the secret of success. 
Read Practical Methods to Insure Success, and its author guarantees 
“that after two years of faithful adherence thereto, you will never 
be sick; you will never be in need of money or friends; whatever 
you do will be successful.” 

The Conquest of Poverty, by Helen Wilmans, was another famous 
New Thought tract. Miss Wilmans believed that “the real philos- 
ophy of success has been rarely if ever touched upon in any of the 
writings of this character,” and proposed to “expound as best I can 
the laws of individual financial success in the light of the philosophy 
of mind.” There follows a demonstration of how to think money 
into one’s pockets according to a few simple directions. There is 
talk about a higher law, and the misconception that poverty is 
necessary. Then the book turns into autobiography. Young Helen 
Wilmans, tired of the farm, borrows ten dollars and heads for the 
city. She discovers that poverty is only fear, and that faith will 
produce success. She turns her personal magnetism on her landlord, 
about to eject her for non-payment of rent. The rent will be paid, 
she says, ominously. “How?” queries the slowly dissolving land- 
lord. “I am going to start a paper of my own, and it is already a 
success even before it is born. Sit down while I read you the first 
article I have written for it.” “The subject,” concludes Miss Wil- 
mans, ‘Was ‘I.’” Instead of ejecting his tenant, the landlord 
loaned her twenty thousand dollars on the spot. The higher law 
is duly expounded. 

What! Can a person by holding certain thoughts create wealth? Yes, he 
can. A man by holding certain thoughts—if he knows the Law that relates 
effect and cause on the mental plane—can actually create wealth by the char- 
acter of the thoughts he entertains. .... The weakest man living has the powers 
of a god folded within his organization; and they will remain folded until he 
learns to believe in their existence, and then tries to develop them. Men general- 
ly are not introspective, and this is why they are not rich. 
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There is an interesting sequel to the account of this book. Be- 
cause it was held that Miss Wilmans claimed powers known to be 
impossible, she was charged with deceiving the public and indicted 
by the United States government for fraudulent use of the mails. 
The profits accruing from the large sale of her book were swept 
away. The champion of the law of prosperity died a failure because | 
the government thought she played an old skin game. But her 
cause did not suffer. A great many citizens, apparently, were not 
so sure as their government that her powers were impossible. 

All the New Thought teachers insisted ceaslessly on the law of 
success. It was infallible, to be sure, yet one must have the will to 
let it operate. Failure and mediocrity were as abhorrent to them 
as to the Puritans. 

In Holyoke, Massachusetts, a woman by the name of Elizabeth 
Towne had founded a New Thought periodical, The Nautilus, which 
soon received official recognition, swelling its circulation to a yearly 
average of 85,291 copies in 1927. It seems to have been read mainly 
in the eastern centers, and proved a profitable venture. As its 
editor, she devoted many editorials to the would-be successful, 
which she afterward elaborated in the form of pamphlets. Practical 
Methods for Self-Development, written in 1904, was dedicated “to 
You, Sweet Heart.” Money, she wrote, flows through the world like 
blood, and 


.... carries all needful and useful things to every human atom. The only 
thing that keeps us from taking plenty of either money or air is fear..... 
Money is really as free as air. Take it in by knowing that it is yours... . . The 
time is surely coming when a miner will be as flush with money as any trust presi- 
dent who ever lived. 


The way to this economic millennium was no mystery to Mrs. 
Towne. In another pamphlet she disclosed “How I Healed My 
Purse.”’ She told herself: 


I must claim wealth NOW..... Then I began to say, I AM wealth—I AM. 
I said it actually millions of times... .. I took infinite pains to get into the 
wealthy attitude of mind over the spending of every five cent piece that went 
through my purse..... Now I was taking great pains to spend as the truly 
wealthy spend, with that sense of plenty always in reserve. .... By little fits 
and starts more money came to me. My success grew by fits and starts. 
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Another major prophet of New Thought was Frank C. Haddock. 
His claim to fame was authorship of the “Power Book Library”’: 
The Power of Will, The Power for Success, The Personal Atmosphere, 
Business Power, The Culture of Courage, Practical Psychology, and 
Creative Personality. The announced method of the library was 
‘Exactly What To Do and How To Do Exactly That,” its “Double 
Goal”: “Supreme Personal Well-Being and Actual Financial 
Betterment.” Each volume contained its own peculiar version of 
how to get rich. Power for Success, for example, offered ‘““Twenty- 
eight Lessons in Success Magnetism.” It was more specific than the 
others, perhaps, but that is its principal distinction. Here is lesson 
number one: 

The mood of success should be held constantly in mind in all the work of 

this book, and in all the affairs of life. This may be done by affirming, until it is 
a permanent belief and expectation of the soul, “I am resolved on success. I 
shall certainly achieve success.” 
And so continue the remaining twenty-seven lessons. One is in- 
structed how to cultivate “vibrant magnetism” by deep-breathing 
exercises and other exotic means. The idea is first to develop physi- 
cal magnetism, out of which grows psychic magnetism, whose 
flower is success. 

Success is relative. Every person is entitled to that measure of success for 
which he is fitted, and no more. This measure of success is no mere privilege; 
it is the profoundest of obligations. The universe guarantees that success to 
every individual who intelligently and courageously attempts his best life- 
work. The Infinite puts Himself at the disposal of every honest soul. That is 
true of Amoeba; it must be true of men..... 


The “Power Book Library” enjoyed great popularity. The Power 
of Will, first printed in 1907, sold approximately six hundred thou- 
sand copies costing three to four dollars apiece before its last print- 
ing in 1923. Over sixty-two thousand people paid ten dollars each 
for The Power of Success during a similar interval; and the com- 
bined sales of the entire Library have fallen just short of nine hun- 
dred thousand copies. 

The people who bought these books did so in the hope of finding 
an elixir which has been sought by alchemists and astrologers since 
the dark ages. They were, as the geographical distribution of New 
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Thought shows, people who lived in great cities. Most of them were 
in the white-collar army. Promotion came by accident to them. 
The ugliness of their surroundings had, and still has, a devastating 
effect upon their spirits. But they could dream... . of yachts, 
and automobiles, and castles in the country. 

The very novelty of New Thought gave it popularity. American 
history is rainbow-hued with similar fads. Yet there was, under- 
neath it all, that human craving which the Puritans had made to 
serve God and capitalism. That is why so many Americans eagerly 
consumed the books which told them how to “Make Your Mind a 
Mental Mazda.” 
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DURKHEIM’S DIVISION OF LABOR IN SOCIETY 
ROBERT K. MERTON 
Harvard University 
ABSTRACT 

The source of social life, according to Durkheim, is the similitude of consciousnesses 
and the division of labor. The former is best evident among primitive societies where a 
“mechanical solidarity,” evidenced by repressive law, prevails; the latter in advanced 
societies where popu tions evidence greater “dynamic density,” and —— rules 
define the nature and relations of functions. In combating in ividualism and basing 
the existence of societies on a “consensus of parts,” Durkheim refutes his positivistic 
emphasis which denies the relevance of ends to a scientific study of society. In his dis- 
cussion of social ends is a latent anti-mechanistic trend. The theory of unilinear devel- 
opment is established on deficient ethnographic data. It assumes the absence of division 
of labor among primitive societies and of any ‘“‘mechanical solidarity” among modern 
societies. Repressive and restitutive law Durkheim seeks to use as indexes of mechanical 
and organic solidarity, but he does not establish with any precision the perfect associa- 
tions which he assumes obtain between his types of solidarity and of law. 

In a pedestrian, and somewhat infelicitous, fashion, Durkheim’s 
De la division du travail social has been accorded a belated English 
translation, forty years after its initial publication. This testimony 
to the continued esteem with which Durkheim’s work is regarded 
provides the impetus for a reconsideration of the first magnum opus 
of this hegemonic protagonist of the sociologistic school. The value 
of such an examination is twofold: it permits a re-estimation of the 
réle played by Durkheim in the development of modern sociological 
thought, and it brings to a focus several conceptions fundamental 
to much of contemporary research. 

An analysis of the theoretical context in which this work was 
written is of moment in appreciating its contributions. Deep in the 
current of the positivistic thought which stemmed from Comte, 
Durkheim’s Division embodies many of its characteristic features. 
It seeks to adopt the methods and criteria of the physical sciences 
for the determination of those mechanically induced social laws, 
which, under given conditions, obtain with an ineluctable necessity. 
Explicit in this procedure is, of course, the assumption of the feasi- 
bility of so doing and of the susceptivity of social phenomena to such 

* George Simpson, Emile Durkheim on the Division of Labor in Society. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Subsequent citations refer to this edition. 
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study. The fact that the concept of causation, more markedly per- 
haps in the social sciences than in the physical, is an epistemologic 
assumption, a matter of imputation and not of observation, is ig- 
nored. Within this positivistic tradition the Division is further 
classifiable as instancing the anti-individualistic, anti-intellectual- 
istic approach. It is an avowed revolt from the individualistic- 
utilitarian positivism which, finding its prototypes in the systems of 
Hobbes and of Locke, characterized so much of English social 
thought. A radical sociologism seemed to Durkheim to be the one 
way of maintaining the autonomy of sociology as an independent 
discipline, and it is to. this dominant preoccupation that many of 
his conceptions are due. Of especial significance is the fact that the 
Division, although it adumbrates many ideas which Durkheim sub- 
sequently developed in some detail,’ presents an objective approach, 
with implicit reservations, from which he later diverged sharply, 
notably in his Formes élémeniaires de la vie religieuse. 

The peregrinations of the ideas expressed in the Division have 
included this country, but a brief summary is none the less desirable 
to establish the basis of this discussion. The source of social life, 
maintains Durkheim, is twofold: the similitude of consciousnesses 
and the division of social labor. In one society-type, which he calls 
“primitive,” solidarity is induced by a community of representa- 
tions which gives birth to laws imposing uniform beliefs and prac- 
tices upon individuals under threat of repressive measures. These 
repressive laws are external—that is, observable in the positivistic 
sense—indexes of this ‘mechanical solidarity.” The division of 
social labor, on the other hand, while it enhances, nay compels, 
individuation, also occasions an “organic solidarity,” based upon 
the interdependence of co-operatively functioning individuals and 
groups. This type of solidarity is indexed by juridical rules defining 
the nature and relations of functions. These rules may properly be 
termed restitutive law, since their violation involves merely re- 
parative, and not expiatory, consequences. Historically, the move- 
ment has been from mechanical to organic solidarity, though the 

? The starting-point of Le Suicide is explicit in Book II, chap. i, of the Division; 


Les régles de la méthode sociologique on pages 349 ff.; and the Formes élémentaires . .. . 
on pages 288 ff. 
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former never disappears completely. The determining cause of this 
trend is found in the increased size and density of populations with 
the usual, if not invariable, concomitant, increased social interaction. 
This so intensifies the struggle for existence that only through pro- 
gressive differentiation of functions is survival possible for many 
who otherwise would be doomed to extinction. This continuous 
trend occurs mechanically through a series of disturbed and re- 
established social dynamic equilibria. 

Now, as previously suggested, Durkheim seeks to combat in- 
dividualistic positivism which ignores the relevance of social ends 
as partial determinants of social action. He is hence faced with a 
perturbing dilemma: as a positivist, to admit the irrelevance of 
ends to a scientific study of society; as an anti-individualist, to in- 
dicate the effectiveness of social aims in conditioning social action, 
and thus in effect to abandon radical positivism. For, if, as posi- 
tivism would have us believe, logic and science can deal only with 
empirical facts, with sensa, then a science of social phenomena, on 
that score alone, becomes impossible, since this attitude relegates to 
limbo all ends, i.e., subjective anticipations of future occurrences, 
without a consideration of which human behavior becomes inex- 
plicable. Ends, goals, aims, are by definition not logico-experi- 
mental data but rather value judgments; and yet an understanding 
of social phenomena requires a study of their réle.4 This does not 
involve a determinism-teleology embarrassment, but simply notes 
the fact that subjectively conceived ends—irrespective of their 


3 Strangely enough, this position is admitted by the positivist, V. Pareto. See his 
Traité de sociologie générale, II, 1349 ff. Paris, 1917. Cf. Talcott Parsons, “Some Re- 
flections on ‘The Nature and Significance of Economics.’ ”’ Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XLVIII (1934), 511-45. I am deeply indebted to Dr. Parsons for much of the 
viewpoint here expressed. 


4 Compare Heinrich Rickert, Kulturwissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft, pp. 99 ff. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1921. Léon Duguit, whose conceptions of solidarity by similitude 
and through division of labor closely resemble those of Durkheim, presents a brilliant 
exposition of the significance of ends for interpretation. This, in spite of his ultra- 
positivism. See his L’Etat, le droit objectif et la loi positive, pp. 33 ff. Fontemoing, 1901. 
In this country, the most exact statement of this position is to be found in W. I. Thomas 
and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (University of Chicago 
Press, 1918-20), particularly in the discussion of social attitudes and “definition of the 
situation.” 
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recognition of all the pertinent data in a given situation—as well 
as “external conditions,” influence behavior. To ban ends as “im- 
proper” for scientific study is not to exempt sociology from meta- 
physics, but to vitiate its findings by a crude and uncriticized 
metaphysics.5 

At the time of writing the Division, Durkheim was too much the 
positivist to acknowledge explicitly the full force of this position, 
but his conscious methodologic doctrines notwithstanding, he 
surreptitiously slips between the horns of the dilemma and salves 
his anti-individualistic conscience by dealing with social ends. Thus, 
he indicates quite clearly that if society were simply a resultant of 
juxtaposed individuals brought into temporary contractual relation- 
ships for the satisfaction of their respective immediate interests, 
that if the typical social relation were the economic, then we should 
no longer have a society but Hobbes’s “state of nature.” 

For where interest is the only ruling force each individual finds himself in a 


state of war with every other since nothing comes to modify the egos, and any 
truce in this eternal antagonism would not be of long duration.‘ 


This corresponds to Durkheim’s description of anomie. But the 
fact is, he continues, that even in such highly contractual and 
“individualized” societies as our own, this brutish state of nature 
does not obtain. What, then, obviates this condition which, were 
the individualistic approach valid, one would expect to find char- 
acterizing a contractual society? It is the “consensus of parts,” 
the integration of individual ends, the social value-complex.’? This 
is clearly seen in the legal regulation of contracts between individ- 
uals, for although it is true that these contracts are initially a vol- 
untary matter, once begun, they are subject to society as the omni- 
present and controlling “third party.” Through a system of law, 
an organ of social control, the accord of individual wills is constrained 
for the consonance of diffuse social functions. Moreover, in this 
process, society plays an active réle, for it determines which obliga- 
tions are “just,” i.e., accord with the dominant social values, and 

5’ Compare C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss (ed.), Collected Papers of Charles Sanders 
Pierce, I, 52 ff. Harvard University Press, 1931. 

6 Division ...., pp. 203-4; cf. p. 365. 

1 Ibid., p. 360. Cf. Parsons, op. cit., p. 517. 
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which need not be enforced. With this incisive analysis, Durkheim 
refutes one of the basic doctrines of an atomistic sociology, for he 
finds in the very relation which had been regarded as individualistic, 
par excellence, the significant interpenetration of social factors.* 

His conception is similar to Sumner’s “strain toward consistency” 
and autonomy of the mores and to Goldenweiser’s notion of the 
limit to the discrepancies between the various aspects of a culture. 
This view of society is linked to an acknowledgment of the previous- 
ly mentioned réle of social ends and to an acceptance of the doctrine 
of emergence. That social behavior cannot be explained through 
reference to the behavior of individuals in mere juxtaposition is 
maintained by both Durkheim and Pareto,’ and it is precisely this 
view which is held to justify sociology as a distinct discipline. 

In Durkheim’s discussion of social ends is a latent anti-mecha- 
nistic trend. For when instruments are fashioned for the attempted 
attainment of ends, by this very fact conditions are evolved which 
act not only in the direction of the goals, but react upon and fre- 
quently change the value-estimations. These new valuations may 
relieve man from the necessity of accepting the “conditions of ex- 
istence’”—Durkheim’s milieu—and acting in the previously de- 
termined manner. His “definition of the situation” having changed, 
his behavior has a new orientation, and mechanistic determinism, 
based on a knowledge of the objective factors, no longer adequately 
accounts for this behavior. But as is frequently characteristic of 
mechanistic theorists, Durkheim does not properly distinguish his 
abstract conceptions, in this instance the external conditions of 
existence, from the concrete situation, which includes the usually 
suppressed elements of man’s selection of objectives. The ineluc- 

8 The distinction between Durkheim’s analysis and the social contract theories 
should thus be quite clear. As Durkheim himself remarked: “Il n’y a qu’un critique 


singuliérement superficielle qui pourrait reprocher 4 notre conception de la contrainte 
sociale de reéditer les théories de Hobbes et de Machiavel.” Régles ...., p. 151. 

9 It is particularly striking that Pareto, with his leanings toward empiricism, should 
adopt this view. Traité...., 1, 26. “Notez qu’étudier les individus ne veut pas dire 
que l’on doit considérer plusieurs de ceux-ci mis ensemble, comme une simple somme; 
ils forment un composé, lequel, a l’égal des composés chimiques, peut avoir des propri- 
étés qui ne sont pas la somme des propriétés des composants.” This conception is, of 
course, marked in all of Durkheim’s works, but an exposition of it was first given in 
his Régles ...., p. 126. 
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table conclusions derived from his abstract delineation of the situa- 
tion he thinks to represent actual facts, in all their empirical variety.” 
To put it in another way, Durkheim neglects to treat his concep- 
tions as advisedly ideal constructions demanding appropriate altera- 
tion before they can adequately describe concrete social phenomena. 

In his presentation of societal evolution, Durkheim professes to 
trace genetically a transition from mechanical to organic solidarity, 
and it is here that his defective ethnographic data lead him astray. 
With Maine and Steinmetz, he affects to note the preponderance, 
even the exclusive existence, of penal law in primitive society. In 
point of fact, as recent field studies have demonstrated, primitive 
societies possess also a corpus of restitutive, civil law, involving 
rights and duties between individuals, and kept in force by social 
mechanisms." The existence of such essentially contractual rela- 
tions among primitive peoples detracts from the plausiblity of Durk- 
heim’s theory of unilinear development. Moreover, in affirming 
the preponderance of organic solidarity in modern societies, Durk- 
heim tends to depreciate unduly the persistent factor of community 
of interests. This bias warps his analysis of the elements of social 
cohesion. Such group-integrative factors as conceptions of honor, 
Ehre, and the subsumption of individual under collective interests 
during periods of war and of conflict generally, which are significant 
elements in the cohesion of contemporary societies,” are unwarrant- 
ably ignored by Durkheim in his endeavor to find in the division of 
labor the sole source of modern solidarity. The inviolate unity of a 
group becomes imperative during inter-societal conflicts, and this 
unity is largely achieved through appeals to common sentiments. 
Likewise, is the non-juridical notion of honor a powerful, if not 

1° Hume had long since perceived this confusion of mechanistic science. Professor 
A. N. Whitehead denotes the error by the descriptive phrase, “The Fallacy of Mis- 
placed Concreteness.” See his Science and the Modern World, pp. 75 ff. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. A keen psychological description of the basis of this error is to be 
found in Richard Avenarius’ Kritik der reinen Erfahrung, II, 376 ff. Leipzig: Reisland, 
1907-8. 

™ Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Necags Society, pp. 55 ff. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Contrast Durkheim’s statement that “in primitive 
societies . . . . law is wholly penal.” Division ...., p. 76. 


™ Cf. Georg Simmel, Soziologie, pp. 202, 404 Vf Miinchen and Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1923. 
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always effective, regulatory device making for social cohesion. The 
fact that such forms of mechanical solidarity still subsist suggests 
additional grounds for rejecting Durkheim’s argument of unilinear 
development. 

Durkheim’s conception of this unilinear evolution must, more- 
over, be reconsidered in the light of what has been appropriately 
termed the “principle of limits” of development. Development in 
a given direction may continue until it becomes self-defeating, 
whereupon reaction occurs in an opposite direction. Were it not 
that Durkheim attempts to extrapolate beyond the universe of his 
data, he might have found in the ever more frequently occurring 
states of anomie accompanying the increase of division of labor an 
index of this reaction. In the economic world, one need but note 
movements of reconsolidation after optima of differentiation have 
been passed, to realize that the process is not necessarily unidirec- 
tional. 

To arrive at his conception of evolution, Durkheim does not, as 
has been alleged, abandon his sociologistic position. It is true that 
he finds the “determining cause” of increased division of labor in 
the growth and heightened density of populations, which is primarily 
a biological factor, but it is only in so far as this demographic change 
is associated with increased social interaction and its concomitant, 
enhanced competition, that the stipulated change will occur. It is 
thus this social factor—the “dynamic density,” as he terms it— 
which Durkheim finds actually determinant. In a subsequent work 
he makes this point even more definitely by noting that population 
density and dynamic density are not always associated—in China, 
for example—and that in these instances the increase in division of 
labor is considerably inhibited. Hence the facile formula which 


13 Cf. A. A. Goldenweiser, “History, Psychology and Culture,” Journal of Philoso- 
phy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, XV (1918), 593; P. A. Sorokin, “The Principle 
of Limits,’ Publications, American Sociological Society (1932), pp. 19-28. 


™ Régles...., p. 140. “Nous avons eu le tort, dans notre Division du travail, de 
trop présenter la densité matérielle comme l’expression exacte de la densité dynamique.” 
Paul Barth manifestly errs in ascribing to Durkheim an unmodified materialistic inter- 
pretation of history. Durkheim’s shift to idealism becomes marked in his work on 
religion. Cf. Barth’s Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, pp. 628-42. Leipzig: 
Reisland, 1922. 
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attributes an increased differentiation of function solely to demo- 
graphic changes must be revamped. To the extent that this differ- 
entiation is generalizable as a social process it may be said to be 
associated with competition between individuals and between 
groups, whatever the factors leading to such competition. 

If we abandon Durkheim’s unilinear theory we are left with an 
acute characterization of the two societies, mechanical and organic, 
taken as ideal-types, or as heuristic fictions. These may then be 
considered as limiting cases, never obtaining in empirical reality, 
which may be fruitfully employed as poles of reference toward 
which empirical data are theoretically oriented. Durkheim’s work 
thus provides a conceptual scheme which may be used to advantage 
in the interpretation of processes of differentiation, integration, 
competition, and the like. 

Another aspect of Durkheim’s methodology, which characterizes 
not only the Division, but also his later works, is his use of “indices” 
which he considers the “external,’’ measurable translation of the 
“internal,” not directly observable social facts. Just as the physicist 
measures heat and electricity through certain objectively observable 
and easily measurable phenomena, such as the rise and fall of mer- 
cury in a glass tube and the oscillation of the needle of a galvanom- 
eter, so Durkheim hopes to use repressive and restitutive law as 
indexes of mechanical and organic solidarity, respectively.’ 

At this point, a fundamental difficulty arises. If the observed 
facts (L) are to be significant and relatively accurate indexes of the 
types of solidarity (S), the following relationships must hold true. 


Let L (x, y.... ) be written for a function of measurable quanti- 
ties (x, y . . . . ) (statistics of penal or restitutive law) and let it be 
so related to S (x’, y’.. . . ) (the social fact—social cohesion) that 


these postulates are satisfied. When L varies in a determinate fash- 
ion, S varies correspondingly. When there are successive increases 
in L, the first changing L from L, to L, and the second from L, to L,, 
so that the first increase is greater than the second, then the first 
increase in S (solidarity) is greater than the second. This postulate 


Division ...., p. 66. 
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must still obtain when less is written for greater."* This affords a 
concomitant variation between the social facts and their indexes, 
the variations of the former being directly unmeasurable and relative 
to the directly measurable variation of the latter. 

It is precisely this sort of relationship which Durkheim fails to 
demonstrate. He does not establish with any precision the perfect 
associations which he assumes obtain between his types of solidarity 
and of law. For example, organic solidarity may be regulated by 
customary usages and mores without ever becoming definitely 
translated into civil law. This was notably the case during a great 
part of the Middle Ages.’ Furthermore, as has been suggested, 
much of mechanical solidarity in contemporary society—that 
evidenced by “honor,” for example—finds no expression in repres- 
sive law. These necessarily brief indications must suffice to signify 
the debatable premises on which Durkheim bases his system of 
indexes."* 

In his generally brilliant chapter on the division of labor and 
happiness, Durkheim evidences another fundamental weakness of 
his method. He eliminates certain possible explanations of a par- 
ticular set of social phenomena by demonstrating that the logical 
consequences of the rejected theories are not in accord with ob- 
served facts. He assumes that the possible number of explicative 
theories is determinable, x, and that having eliminated x-1 explana- 
tions he is left with the necessarily valid solution. Thus, ‘he holds 
that “the desire to become happier is the only individual source 
which can take account of [the] progress [of the division of labor]. 
If that is set aside, no other remains.’*® This method of projected 
experiment was brought into prominence by Descartes, to whom 
Durkheim was avowedly indebted, who maintained that in ap- 

6 Compare A. L. Bowley, The Mathematical Groundwork of Economics, pp. 1 ff. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 

"7 Cf. Paul Vinogradoff, “Customary Law,” in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
G. C. Crump and E. F. Jacob (ed.), pp. 287-319. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 

8 The same sort of criticism may be leveled against the indexes of group cohesion 
and disintegration employed by Durkheim in Le Swicide. 

19 Division ...., p. 251. That this is an extreme statement is clear, for Duguit, 
op. cit., pp. 50 ff., suggests an individualistic, and non-eudemonic, explanation. - 
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proaching reality one will find that many consequences result from 
initially adopted principles and that rational consideration will 
decide which of these consequences is realized.” But the fallacy of 
this method lies in the initial assumption that one has exhausted 
the totality of possible explanations. The elimination of alternative 
theories in no wise increases the probabilities of the other alterna- 
tives. 

Of Durkheim’s Division, one may say in general that it presents 
an incisive and suggestive analysis of a determinate social process 
and its structural correlates. If its conclusions are too sweeping, 
if its method is at times faulty, one may yet acknowledge from the 
vantage point afforded by four decades of subsequent research that 
it remains one of the peak contributions of modern sociology. 


2° René Descartes, “Discours de la méthode,” CZuores, VI, 64 ff. Paris, 1902. 
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ABSTRACT 

The assimilation of Negroes into the white culture is attributable largely to the con- 
_ ditions of the first hundred years of slavery in the Upper South. White institutional 

complexes have tended to be adopted entire from the formal social institutions to the 

minor modes of everyday behavior. The which exists between Negro and white 
institutions in any given area is due to the fact that acculturation was incomplete at 
the time of emancipation, that there has since been increasing separation of the races, 
_and especially that economic drag has re-enforced cultural isolation and retarded the 
- rate of cultural change among the Negro population. Cultural isolation, race prejudice, 

and economic drag have caused the intensification of those Negro institutions which 
offer opportunities for leadership and self-expression within the Negro group, par- 
ticularly the church and the lodge. Race consciousness since emancipation has given 
rise to various agencies for racial solidarity, the Negro press being the most important. 
In view of the ever increasing likeness of white and Negro culture there can be no pos- 
sibility of Negroes creating a unique type of culture in the United States. 

No sociologist maintains that the Negro in this country retains 
any African social institutions of significance. There are, of course, 
Africanisms in the New World, but they are more rare in the United 
States than anywhere else. Outside of a dozen African words, a few 
modifications of English dialect, the custom known as “shouting” 
in the sea-islands region, some survivals of African rhythms in 
Negro music, an occasional “voodoo” remnant, and a sizable body 
of folk lore, there is little left to show the cultural connection of our 
Negroes with Africa. 

This fact of the replacement of African heritages by white culture 
may seem elementary, but it is well to dwell for a moment on the 
factors which made possible such a cultural transformation of a 
people. A fortunate combination of circumstances contributed to 
this process, and the course of American Negro culture might easily 
have run differently had any one of these factors been absent or of 
a different nature. 

It seems likely that the course of Negro cultural development in 
America was pretty well determined before the end of the seven- 
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teenth century. Let us therefore review for a moment some of the 
circumstances in the early history of white and Negro contacts in 
this country. 

First, we may refer without comment to the well-known fact of 
diverse tribal stocks among the slave population. Another factor of 
importance was the spatial isolation of the Africans from their 
native land. Culture has a spatial or territorial existence, and it 
cannot be uprooted and forcibly transplanted to an alien territory 
without disintegrating more or less. For the Negro, slavery was a 
one-way road. 

The most important factors, however, are to be found in the 
nature of the relations of whites and Negroes during the first hun- 
dred years of slavery. The first Negroes, twenty in number, were 
brought to Jamestown in 1619, only twelve years after Jamestown 
was settled and before the Pilgrims had landed at Plymouth Rock. 
In 1620 there were no new importations, and in the next three years 
only one Negro a year was brought in.’ In 1625 the population in 
Virginia was twenty-three Negroes and about twenty-five hundred 
whites. Even after thirty years, there were only three hundred 
Negroes in Virginia, and some of these must be attributed to natural 
increase. Importation was of an occasional nature for forty years 
or more, for slavery in the strict sense had not yet come into exist- 
ence. 

The very fact of these small numbers meant that acculturation 
could begin under the most favorable conditions. Furthermore, we 
know that the Negroes were parceled out in small groups. A census 
taken in Virginia in 1623 showed that the twenty-three Negroes 
then in the colony were scattered among seven distinct settlements, 
of which only one had more than four Negroes. The Providence Island 
settlement recommended in 1633 that twenty or thirty Negroes 
be imported and that they be placed under the care of several fami- 
lies in order to guard against plots.? This policy was apparently 
deliberate, and under the circumstances was easily carried out. 

Slavery as a social and legal institution was a gradual develop- 

tJ. C. Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1902. 
Pp. 9 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 
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ment. Not until 1670 was it legally defined in Virginia. Prior to this 
Negroes were on much the same basis as white indentured servants. 
It is fairly certain that some of the original twenty became free men 
and property-holders in their own right before they died. For 
fifty years, then, Negroes in Virginia had a status intermediate 
between slavery and servitude, with the possibility of freedom al- 
ways present as an incentive to learning the ways of the white man. 
All in all, it is difficult to imagine a more favorable situation for 
the initiation of the black people into white civilization. As Phillips 
has said: 

Thus for two generations the Negroes were few, they were employed along- 
side the white servants, and in many cases were members of their masters’ 
households. They had by far the best opportunity which any of their race had 


been given in America to learn the white men’s ways and to adjust the lines of 
their bondage into as pleasant places as might be.‘ 


Before some of the later colonies were established and long before 
slavery entered its exploitive stage, Virginia had made a good start 
on the process of assimilating the Negro. The other colonies in the 
Upper South followed the same line of development. Slavery be- 
came economically advantageous and entered a period of rapid 
growth toward the end of the eighteenth century, but it always re- 
tained in the Upper South the qualities of an intimate, easy-going, 
patriarchal relationship between master and slave. The Upper 
South thus became an area of training in the elements of white 
civilization, a center of diffusion from which went out slaves and 
free Negroes who had “learned the ropes.” 

Considering the exploitive nature of the system in the Lower 
South after cotton became king and the preponderance of Negroes 
over whites in many sections, it is safe to say that the assimilation 
process would have been retarded by two or three generations had 
it not been for the civilizing influence of the seasoned slaves from the 
Upper South. 

The slave trade became illegal in 1808, and, while importations 
continued on up to the Civil War, their total was insignificant in 

3 John H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1913. 
P. 24. 

4U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery. New York: D. Appleton, 1918. P. 75. 
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comparison to the numbers imported prior to 1808.5 The domestic 
trade assumed importance as the Lower South drained off the sur- 
plus slaves from the Upper South. For more than fifty years before 
emancipation, then, the overwhelming majority of Negroes in the 
United States were Negroes who had been born and reared on 
American soil. 

We may conclude, then, that the future course of Negro culture 
in the United States was determined long before the Civil War by 
the nature of the circumstances prevailing in the Upper South during 
the first hundred years of slavery. 

In treating this broad subject in a brief paper of this kind, it is 
impossible to say much about any particular institution. Let us, 
therefore, attempt to state a few generalizations, introducing such 
illustrative material as time and space will permit. 

In the first place, it appears that in the process of acculturation 
the Negro has tended to adopt the various white institutional com- 
plexes in toto. Take religious institutions, for example. The white 
colonists made efforts to convert Negroes to Christianity, but their 
efforts were not forceful, and presumably the Negroes might have 
exercised some freedom of choice. Yet the parallel between Negro 
and white religious institutions is almost perfect. Almost every 
denomination known to white people is also found among Negroes, 
and, with insignificant exceptions, the Negro creeds, rituals, cere- 
monies, church architecture, etc., are patterned after the white. 

The thoroughness of the cultural transfer of religious institutions 
from the white people to the Negroes has only lately been realized. 
It is now known that the emotional extravagances of the Negro 
revival meetings are the same as those which accompanied the 
Great Revival among the white people in the early nineteenth 
century. Even the Negro spirituals, long thought to be a distinctive 
product of slavery, turn out to be patterned on the words and melo- 
dies of the white spirituals of the revival and camp-meeting period.® 


5 W. H. Collins, in The Domestic Slave Trade (New York, 1904), estimates the impor- 
tations from 1808 to 1860 at about 220,000. 

6 See N. I. White, American Negro Folk Songs (Harvard University Press, 1928); 
Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island (University of North Carolina Press, 
1930); George P. Jackson, White Spirituals From the Southern Uplands (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1934). 
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The Negroes introduced some modifications, especially in rhythm, 
but the structure, ideology, and melodic traits of the songs were just 
as much borrowed as were the church creeds and rituals. 

It is easy to suppose that Negroes would have produced a highly 
emotional type of religious behavior even if the white revival move- 
ment had not touched them. It is very doubtful if such would have 
been the case, however, for in those localities along the seaboard 
where the Episcopal and other “high-church” influences weakened 
the revival, the prevailing Negro religious behavior is temperate. 
It is true that in certain isolated sections, like the sea islands of 
South Carolina, there are probable African elements in the institu- 
tion known as the “shout,” but it is interesting to note that the 
“shout” is usually segregated from the church service proper. It 
is doomed to extinction, for it is frowned upon by most of the leaders 
for whom church progress is synonymous with more dignity and less 
noise. As far as the pattern of the church service proper in these 
isolated areas is concerned, it resembles the white service of a cen- 
tury ago more than it does the present-day Negro service in the ur- 
ban centers of the South. 

The tendency to adopt white institutions im foto seems to hold 
good all along the line, from the major or formal social institutions 
on down to the minor customary modes of everyday behavior. 
Furthermore, it appears to make little difference whether the bor- 
rowing was done entirely spontaneously or under varying degrees 
of pressure. In the case of religious institutions, there was, of course, 
some degree of pressure from the white man in so far as a deliberate 
effort was made to convert the slaves. But in the case of secret 
fraternal organizations there was no pressure. There were, in fact, 
obstacles to wholesale voluntary borrowing. Yet the whole complex 
of white fraternal and benevolent orders has been adopted by the 
Negroes—from the old-line orders, such as the Masons, Odd Fellows, 
and Knights of Pythias, down to the more recent orders of Elks 
and Moose. The Negro Masons, for example, were chartered from 
England in 1784, and they have duplicated every feature of white 
masonry, including the order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. So 
well have the Negro orders imitated the white that they have been 
called upon several times to defend in court their use of the same 
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names, constitutions, emblems, titles, regalia, etc., as the white 
orders.’ 

A further generalization may be stated: There is a lag between 
Negro and white institutions in any given area. Various writers 
have pointed out the fact that Negro superstitions and folk songs 
are frequently the white man’s forgotten relics. The same holds 
true for Negro culture in general. Whether it be dialect, manners, 
religious practices, or family mores, this lag is always apparent. 
Where does one find the largest number of archaic English words 
and idioms in the United States? Among the whites of the Southern 
Appalachians and Ozarks, the whites of the North Carolina banks, 
and the Negroes of the sea islands. Where does one find the old- 
time Southern oratory at its best? Among the Negro religious and 
educational leaders in the South. Where does one find the old-style 
manners of the Southern gentleman best exemplified today? Among 
the Negro aristocracy of the South. And so it goes for practically 
every culture trait that one might mention. 

This lag is due to several conditions. In the first place, accultura- 
tion was incomplete at the time of emancipation. Then, too, there 
has been an increasing separation of the races ever since emancipa- 


- tion. In other words, intimate contacts which make for easy cultural 


transfer have actually been fewer since emancipation than at any 


’ time previous thereto. Thus the Negro side of the biracial social 


order which has grown so tremendously since 1865 has advanced 
more slowly than the white. 

But even more important than these factors is the economic drag 
which has reinforced cultural isolation and has retarded the rate 
of cultural change among our Negro population. Life rests upon an 
economic base, and there are many culture patterns which are in- 
accessible to those who live on the margin of economic security. 


~ Our social institutions are inseparably tied up with automobiles, 


telephones, radios, airplanes, bathtubs, twin beds, and kinder- 
gartens; and the bulk of the Negroes still follow behavior patterns 
in which these things have little or no place. 
Negro family life affords some excellent illustrations of the eco- 
7 See Negro Year Book (Tuskegee Institute, Alabama), 1925-26, pp. 92-93; 1931-32, 
PP. 41-43. 
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“nomic drag on institutional development. At the top of the scale 
are Negro families of strong traditions and high cultural attain- 
-ments. They are apt to be, as E. Franklin Frazier has ably shown 
in his book, The Free Negro Family, those families which got a start 
before emancipation. Some of them trace their free ancestry back 
almost to the beginnings of our nation, and many of them were 
~ economically competent long before the Civil War. Below these are 
families of varying degrees of cultural development, on down to 
those thousands who have not the means to command the barest 
essentials of decent and comfortable home life. 
These lower-class Negro families are but little removed from the 
“ patterns which prevailed during slavery. Sex inhibitions are not 
strong, legal processes in marriage and divorce are disregarded, and 
illegitimacy is a normal pattern in the sense that it occurs very fre- 
- quently and without a great deal of personal disorganization. Here, 
as in slavery, the woman is frequently the head of the household. 
She is the stabilizing influence. The man is less disciplined in the 
ways of family responsibility. The jokes about the Negro man 
whose hardest task was to find work for his wife are not entirely 
without foundation. These patterns continue, partly because of 
isolation and the indifference of the dominant group, but chiefly for 
the reason that on the lower levels of Negro life economic conditions 
closely resembling slavery have caused acculturation to proceed 
slowly.® 
~ Every Negro institution makes appropriate adjustment to the 
_ basic economic factors. In certain respects, low economic status 
- has reacted to the advantage of the race. It is no accident, for ex- 
ample, that the largest and most successful Negro business enter- 
prises are in the insurance field, for the attitude of the large white 
companies toward Negro risks has made it possible for the local and 
regional Negro companies to develop the field for themselves.® 
. Generalizing once more, we may say that cultural isolation, race 


8 For a discussion of this and related points, see Donald Young, American Minority 
Peoples (New York: Harper & Bros., 1932), chap. x, particularly pp. 378-88. 


9 For a good survey of this subject, see W. J. Trent, Jr., Development of Negro Life 


Insurance Enterprises. Privately published, Livingstone College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. 
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prejudice, and economic drag have caused the intensification of 
those Negro institutions which offer opportunities for leadership 
and self-expression within the Negro group, particularly the church 
and the lodge. In other words, the Negro has compensated for his 
restricted range of social participation by multiplying his religious 
and fraternal organizations to the point of saturation. There is 
scarcely a Negro community in the South that does not offer Negroes 
two or more kinds of church affiliation and from two to twenty 
brands of secret fraternal affiliation. 

In some black-belt communities these institutions have even 
assumed certain political functions. On St. Helena Island, for ex- 
ample, a man rarely goes to court before first laying the case before 
his local lodge, ‘“‘praise house,”’ or church. Few cases ever reach 
the courts, for most of them are settled satisfactorily by these lodge 
and church “courts,” including some rather serious offenses, such 
as theft and assault."° 

The functions of the lodge and church in the Negro community 
are so well known that there is no need to dwell upon them here. 
Odum’s descriptions published twenty-three years ago in his Social 
and Mental Traits of the Negro™ still hold good for many parts of the 
South, but on the whole there is a noticeable decline in the strength 
of these institutions. As the school and other agencies enlarge their 
sphere of activity, the church and lodge decline in importance. 

Perhaps the most significant development in Negro life since 
emancipation has been the rise of race consciousness, with its pro- 
tests against racial discrimination and its demands for racial equal- 
ity. This “racial psychosis,” as Reuter terms it, has given rise to 
various agencies for racial solidarity. Of all these agencies the Negro 
press is by far the most important. Its expansion during the last 
twenty years has been tremendous. It is the one institution through 
which the Negro expresses himself frankly and freely. It is almost 
as if all the rancor, all the resentment and brooding, all the inhibited 
impulses to retaliate for discrimination and injustice, were brought 
together and let loose every week in the two hundred or more Negro 
newspapers. Like the press of other minority groups seeking recogni- 

1° See T. J. Woofter, Jr., Black Yeomanry (New York: Henry Holt, 1930), chap. xii. 

™ Chaps. ii and iii. New York: Columbia University, 1910. 
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“ tion and status, the Negro press is not a mews agency in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather a safety-valve institution, in which 
certain stereotyped modes of compensatory behavior are regularly 

- exhibited.” It thrives on a racial interpretation of human events. 
It criticizes, ridicules, blames, and damns the white man, while it 

© exonerates, vindicates, and idealizes the Negro. Ironically enough, 
this safety-valve institution, this champion of the race in its struggle 
for status, is, except for its purely racial function, patterned after 
the white press in the United States. 

, Much has been said lately by Negroes about the possibility of 
their creating a unique type of culture in the United States. Some 
would base this culture on the peculiar experience of the Negro in 

- America. In view of the ever increasing likeness of white and Negro 
culture, this goal must remain a mere fanciful dream. If Negroes 
were separated territorially from white people, they might, after 
several hundred years, produce some unique cultural elements. 
Other advocates of the new culture would have the Negro reidentify 
himself with his African heritages and forsake the ways of the white 
man. Paul Robeson declared last summer: 

I believe where the Afro-American made his mistake was when he began 
trying to mimic the West instead of developing the really great tendencies he 
inherited from the East. I believe the Negro can achieve his former greatness 


only if he learns to follow his natural tendencies, and ceases trying to master 
the greatness of the West. My own instincts are Asiatic." 


It is all very easy for a few discontented souls to seek spiritual and 
intellectual peace in the culture of their forefathers, but to advocate 
a back-to-African-culture movement for the Afro-American is the 
sheerest nonsense. It would be about as successful as an attempt 
to get the poor whites of the South to identify themselves hence- 
forth with the social institutions of Samoa. 


For an analysis of this aspect of the Negro press, see an unpublished master’s 
thesis by John M. Maclachlan, “Compensatory Characteristics of the Negro Press.” 
University of North Carolina, 1932. 


3 Time, Vol. XXII, No. 32, August 28, 1933. 


THE JAPANESE IN THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE PUGET SOUND REGION 
JOHN A. RADEMAKER 
University of Washington 
ABSTRACT 

Cultural differences have tended to isolate the Japanese and make of them a discrete 
unit in the social organization of the Puget Sound Region. A complementary economic 
organization has developed, and with increasing satisfaction in economic co-operation 
advantages in other types of relation between Japanese and whites are gradually being 
realized. Public education has been of special influence in reducing cultural differences. 
No evidence can be found that racial characteristics in themselves are responsible for 
prejudicial attitudes. 

The Japanese residents are an integral part of the economic or- 
ganization of the Puget Sound Region, although they comprise less 
than 2 per cent of the total population. In practically all other as- 
pects of social organization in the region, with the exception of pub- 
lic-school education, the Japanese population forms a discrete ele- 
ment. It isa unit well integrated internally, but existing mostly as a 
separate system unincorporated in the organization of the dominant 
white population for political, religious, recreative, kinship, and 
fraternal functions. How has this come about? 

At first the Japanese tried many occupations, but soon specialized 
in a few wherein they felt the pressure of competition least, either 
because of their special ability and industry or because not enough 
whites were willing to do those kinds of work. With changes in the 
economic organization of the region these specializations have also 
changed, sometimes as causes, sometimes as results of the former 
changes. Cultural factors have been very influential in determining 
these specializations. Language differences have been great, and 
have tended to bar Japanese immigrants of the first generation from 
occupations wherein detailed supervision and instruction to indi- 
vidual workers is required. The gang with foreman-interpreter 
system of rough labor developed in railroad construction, sawmill 
operation, and land-clearing, thus eliminating the language handicap 
in those occupations. Moreover, this system was economically 
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advantageous to the employers, and gave the Japanese preference 
and opportunity for a livelihood in that work. In farm labor not 
much detailed instruction is necessary, and many of the Japanese 
immigrants were already well versed in agricultural techniques, so 
there, too, they found a welcome and an opportunity. The welcome 
has been particularly warm because the pioneer landholders are be- 
coming too old to work their farms, and their sons and daughters in 
many cases have moved to the cities to mechanical and commercial 
occupations. This occupational shift of the white population, with 
concomitant decreases in the economic return and prestige of farm- 
ers, has fitted in well with two other variations. 

First, the Japanese culture has provided Japanese residents with 
a number of very advantageous methods which have given them a 
far larger return per capita from certain types of farming than white 
residents have been securing. These methods concern intensive 
cultivation, and include suiting soils and methods of treating them 
to various crops, fertilizing practices, drainage and irrigation meth- 
ods, and willingness to do the requisite amount of hard physical 
labor involved with the care and regularity necessary for success. 
Second, the gradual opening of an economic outlet for products of 
intensive agriculture with the development of refrigerated railway 
transportation to extra-regional markets, brought about under the 
leadership of the Japanese, has made possible almost unlimited 
expansion of Japanese agriculture in the region. The combination 
of the occupational shift mentioned above with these two factors 
has resulted in strict specialization of Japanese rural activity in 
intensive agriculture. The total percentage of Japanese in the region 
engaged in agriculture of all kinds has always been, until after 1925, 
less than the percentage of the white population so engaged, but the 
Japanese have gone into three specific lines of agriculture, namely, 
the growing of vegetables, small fruits, and greenhouse products, 
with a little dairying left as a survival of the earlier years. For 
example, Table I shows the crop specialization of a typical Japa- 
nese farming community in the region for 1930 and 1920. During 
these ten years both the number of farms and acreage devoted to 
the production of vegetables increased by more than 800 per cent, 
and slight increases in berry culture took place, while dairying 
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decreased by more than 70 per cent, and poultry farming ceased 
altogether. 

Comparative ability under economic competition, determined by 
cultural and personal differences, largely directed this specialization. 
The Japanese were unable to compete successfully in poultry-farm- 
ing, growing of tree fruit, cereal, grain, and hay production, dairy- 
ing, and production of live stock. These are the agricultural special- 


TABLE I 


HOLDINGS BY TYPE OF CROP IN A TYPICAL JAPANESE FARMING COMMUNITY 
IN THE PUGET SOUND REGION, 1930 AND 1920 


1930* 


Farms Report- 
ing Anyt 


189 
5 
36 
° 

I 


231 


* From the records of the secretary of the local Japanese Association. 
t From the records of the Northwest American Japanese Association. 


} Many farms produced several different types of crop, so that the totals do not represent the actual 
number of farms. 


§ Acres harvested only. Does not include uncleared and uncultivated lands. Double cropped land re- 
ported twice. 


|| Including estimates for incomplete returns. 


ties of the whites. Thus, cultural differences have tended to create 
a complementary division of labor characterized by good-will and 
understanding and integrating Japanese and whites in a single, well- 
articulated economic organization. 

The extraordinarily great difference between the languages of the 
Japanese and of the white population, the distinguishing racial 
characteristics, the divergences between the ceremonial customs and 
etiquette of the two peoples, the diversity in family relationships, 
especially in regard to the number of relatives included within the 
intimate group and the division of labor within the family, contrasts 
in food habits, and differences in culture-values, have all contributed 
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to the crystallization of a feeling of difference which both peoples 
have felt toward each other. The fact that a considerable amount 
of competition existed for a time between Japanese laborers and 
whites, and at first between Japanese farmers and white farmers, 
made distinguishing characteristics useful to both groups in identify- 
ing competitors. The feeling of competitive threat to economic 
status on the part of the whites was enhanced by their earlier ex- 
periences with the Chinese during work-shortage crises. The net 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF FARM OPERATORS AND ACREAGE OF FARM LAND HELD 
BY JAPANESE IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 1900-1930* 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Number of Acreage in Number of Acreage in 
\Farm Operators) Farm Land |Farm Operators} Farm Land 


523 12,636 
246 7,030 
699 25,340 


6 t 


* Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census: General Report on Agriculture, 
Vol. IV, chap. iv, p. ro, and similar reports. 


t Compiled from the records of the Northwest American Japanese Association by John I. Nishinoiri. 
The thirteenth census enumerated 9,412 (Census Bull. 127, p. 44). 


} Estimated. The twelfth census reported none. 
§ Estimated at less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. The twelfth census reported none. 


result has been a turning-in upon itself of the Japanese group, and 
the erection of a barrier by the white population against the threats, 
imagined and real, of the Japanese against white economic and 
social status. This barrier has been of various sorts, ranging from 
individual dislike to formal legal action designed to curtail the 
success of the Japanese economically by preventing them from leas- 
ing land for agricultural purposes. Those interested in erecting and 
maintaining this barrier were chiefly those groups in the white 
population who have felt they would benefit by opposition to the 
Japanese, and through their efforts its ramifications have extended 
into every walk of life. The success of these efforts to handicap the 
Japanese is exemplified in Table II, which shows that the Land 
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Acts of 1921 and 1923 reduced Japanese farms and acreage con- 
siderably, both in number and in proportion. 

Since 1924 the barrier which has separated these two races into 
conflicting groups has béen reduced tacitly and gradually. However, 
the habits and institutions developed during the period of isolation 
tend to persist. The Japanese Presbyterian church, the Japanese 
Baptist church, and the Japanese Methodist church remain separate 
units in the religious organization. Japanese are not often freely 
invited to festivities sponsored by the whites, and the Japanese are 
quite as backward about inviting whites to their own celebrations. 
Outside of economic organization, where little if any discrimination 
is made by either party, the Japanese have their own affairs and the 
whites have theirs, and few attempts are made to mix with each 
other. Two exceptions are to be noted—exceptions which are 
growing stronger every year. The first is that since Japanese and 
white men have found profit and pleasure in co-operating in eco- 
nomic enterprises, so too are they gradually finding advantage in 
other types of co-operation, especially in rural districts where eco- 
nomic relations have been well developed under the influence of 
capable Japanese leaders. Such Japanese serve on chambers of 
commerce committees, even as officers, take creditable parts in 
civic improvement campaigns, especially community-fund move- 
ments, and even serve on important reception committees at town 
celebrations. 

Of late, this accommodation between the Japanese and the 
whites is being rapidly accelerated by the growing-up of the second 
generation. In the United States as a whole, more than 50 per cent 
of the Japanese population are native born, and this proportion 
holds true for the Puget Sound Region. The youngsters, both white 
and Japanese, who have grown up together through eight years of 
grammar school and four years of high school, know each other too 
well to believe concerning each other the false statements which 
their parents often accepted without serious question. More and 
more frequently they invite each other to their parties, games, and 
homes, gaining courage with each successful experience. Language 
barriers are down—many second-generation Japanese know little 
more Japanese language than do their white schoolmates. The 
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Japanese youngsters are very much like their white school-fellows 
in beliefs and habits. Despite the influence of the parents’ prejudices 
and beliefs, social relationships between these young persons con- 
tinue to increase in number and intensity. 

In short, cultural differences have tended to isolate the Japanese 
and make of them a discrete unit in the region’s social organization. 
In some cases, however, these very differences have resulted in the 
development of a complementary economic organization which has 
in turn brought into existence the beginnings of social acceptance 
of each other on the part of both Japanese and whites. The in- 
fluence of public education of Japanese and whites in the same 
schools under conditions of practical equality has been to reduce 
cultural differences and to induce the development of understanding, 
respect, and acceptance of school-fellows on the basis of individual 
traits rather than racial characteristics. Despite the most careful 
search, no evidence can be found that racial characteristics in them- 
selves are responsible for prejudicial attitudes. When these racial 
characteristics occur in combination with other factors, such as 
economic and social competition, they serve as distinguishing marks 
which identify Japanese and whites and permit each to develop 
distinctive responses to the other. 
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ON THE CRITERION OF OPTIMUM POPULATION 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
University of Lucknow, India 
ABSTRACT 


Wolfe’s economic criterion of optimum population disregards many aspects of social 
conditions essential in a criterion of welfare. The correlation between per capita income 
and elements and evidence of average wealth and welfare does not hold good. The high- 
est possible longevity rather than the highest possible income is the criterion of optimal 

pulation. Optimum density can be maintained only with a high average length of 
ife and a moderate reproduction. Longevity is an indication of economic prosperity 
and also of wise distribution of wealth, sane expenditure, rational use of leisure, “‘good 
morals, enlightenment and social e.” The highest duration of life is a simple 
quantitative measure, of conceptual and practical value. 


Many writers are now dissatisfied with an economic optimum of 
population. Professor Wolfe, who contributes an able article on the 
subject in a recent issue,’ instead of examining their arguments 
chooses the method of finding fault with the population policies 
their several countries represent. Yet the present widespread lack 
of interest in the notion of an economic optimum is chiefly due 
neither to a resurgent economic nationalism which identifies the 
power of the state with the number of soldiers a country can put 
into the field, nor to the shrinking acceptance of the exploitation of 
the masses of workers by the directive classes in an industrial civili- 
zation, but to the inadequacy of economics for furnishing the right 
criterion of the optimum. 

Not to accept an economic optimum does not imply, though Pro- 
fessor Wolfe argues in this manner, that a quantitative standard is 
given up for the definition of the optimum. 

On the other hand, the criterion of the optimum population in 
order that it may be an implement of advance in population theory 
must be objective, while at the same time it will not disregard the 
essential conditions of optimum or best living of a community that 
society identifies with progress. 

There is no point in dilating on the difference in approach and 
attitude between price economics and welfare economics which 
chiefly accounts for the controversies that have raged so far regard- 

"American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX, 585. 
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ing the optimum or goal of population. In spite of the emphasis of 
self-interest, rational behavior and purely pecuniary motives in 
classical economics, the conception that economics seeks some larger 
or broader ends than mere labor-saving and multiplication of con- 
sumers’ goods is accepted even by the orthodox school. How else 
could we account for the increasing importance attached to the 
problems of distribution of wealth and its effects upon individual 
and public expenditure in all schools of economic thought? The 
recent doctrines of social utility and maximum net satisfaction are 
equally significant as well as the implications of these on national 
finance and welfare, and these have loomed large in the writings of 
economists who cannot be labeled as welfare economists and soci- 
ologists. 

Given then that some social end or “good’’ must be envisaged 
when we have to define the optimum size of population, we cannot 
accept the criterion of the standard of living and comfort as the 
“good,” since the criterion is subjective, group-determined, and in- 
determinate, and has to be analyzed into fresh objective ingredients 
which can be measured. 

If the texture of economic life be observed in static cross-sections, 
there will be seen almost infinitely differentiated standards of living 
and social distances. Wicksell and Dalton envisage one composite 
index of economic welfare among the community which shows not 
one but a graded series of economic relationships and living standards 
that may be regarded as specific social distances, sometimes spa- 
tially evident. Even if it were theoretically possible to work this 
out through a series of graded preliminary indices, this will involve 
in many cases an ethical judgment (e.g., as regards the per capita 
production and consumption of certain commodities like medicine 
and beverage) by the economists with whom all ethics is quicksand. 
Professor Wolfe’s criterion maximum per capita consumers’ income 
is simpler. But such a criterion is also inadequate since the methods 
of industrial production and distribution of income determine in 
large measure favorable or unfavorable conditions of living of a 
community. Even a regimented industrial community cannot neg- 
lect the effects of work and consumption on health, leisure, and gen- 
erally on the constructive impulses of the worker. 
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An industrial civilization, with the largest per capita production 
and consumption of economic goods, may yet stand for great dis- 
parity of wealth and opportunity, low vitality, bad morals, absence 
or misuse of leisure, and social unrest. Even from the purely eco- 
nomic viewpoint such a civilization may persist in a great waste of 
man power and natural resources which could have been avoided by 
technological changes, co-operation between classes and nations, 
and a re-education in individual motives and social aims of work and 
expenditure. Mere scientific expediency or common sense thus dic- 
tates the rejection of a purely economic definition of the optimum. A 
rational theory and a rational social policy with regard to popula- 
tion must rest themselves on a wider conception of the optimum than 
what price economics envisages. Professor Wolfe gives away his 
case for an economic optimum altogether when he admits that the 
use of material income and opportunity by individuals must enter 
into the social picture. No doubt with extremes of wealth and pov- 
erty, such as have been the outcome of modern standardized pro- 
duction whether in the West or in the East, the correlation between 
per capita income and elements and evidences of average wealth and 
welfare does not hold good. 

A more direct reason, however, exists for choosing the highest 
possible average longevity rather than the highest possible “‘income”’ 
as criterion of the best size of population. The social sciences derive 
the concept of the optimum from biology, and the study of insect 
and animal numbers, which forms a branch of ecology, clearly indi- 
cates that both human and animal communities are subject to simi- 
lar mechanisms of control of growth. In insect communities, the 
investigations of Pearl, Oscar Bail, and others show that there is 
a certain optimum density which does not depend upon the food 
or “income”’ factor and which, when overstepped, leads to a decrease 
of the span of life. Professor Wolfe quotes also my remark that among 
various animals there is a certain suitable optimum density which 
is determined mainly by their size, food habits and other charac- 
teristics, and the presence of their usual enemies. In an animal com- 
munity the distinction between an equilibrium density and opti- 
mum density is important as I pointed out (in “The Criterion of 
Optimum Population,” this Journal, XX XVIII, 689) many animals 
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approaching a stable density which is much greater than the op- 
timum density. Professor Wolfe objects that to call a precarious 
balance an optimum is to rob the term of any economic significance. 
This is just what I have not done. On the contrary I have fully indi- 
cated that in the case of both animals and humans, “not every 
maximum is an optimum” but that the relationship between living 
communities and the food supply in the ecological territory is the 
result of a delicately adjusted balance created and maintained by a 
series of adaptations, which vary from time to time and from place 
to place and which extend beyond the lives of each species and touch 
the lives of others. 

Professor Wolfe shows an unhappy ignorance of ecology when he 
speaks of a personified Nature traditionally always bent on placing 
as much life on a given area as possible. In a given ecological terri- 
tory there is a rhythm and balance of growth of diverse inhabitants, 
each species of animals maintaining its numbers at a certain de- 
sirable density and establishing a numerical balance. That density 
has an obvious reference to the tenure of the animal’s life. This last 
observation was mine though Professor Wolfe attacks me in not 
finding it either in Carr-Saunders, who has not utilized data of ani- 
mal ecology, or in Pearl, who restricts his important studies to in- 
sect growths. Not merely in the case of many gregarious mammals 
in the forests but also in the case of close-packed human communi- 
ties, a relation subsists, in spite of what Professor Wolfe says to the 
contrary, between the maximum density attainable by a population 
and average duration of life. The epidemic outbursts which deci- 
mate lemming, deer, rabbit, and other animal populations when 
they proliferate too much contribute toward securing a relatively 
high resistance power and longevity as these re-establish a suitable 
density. Figures of birth- and death-rates studied for over six 
decades in their relation to the density of population in some dis- 
tricts of Northern India, which represent some of the world’s high- 
est records of rural density, show that human communities, as they 
outstrip an equilibrium density, show a greater death-rate, lower 
vitality (and hence a lower average expectation of life), and lower 
birth-rate. The evidence has been marshaled by me in the Indian 
Journal of Economics (1931, 1932) as well as in a paper on “Popula- 
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tion Balance and Optimum” published in the Proceedings of the 
International Congress on Population, Rome, 1933. As populations, 
whether animal or human, overstep a suitable density, the average 
duration of life decreases, and sometimes the birth-rate falls. Opti- 
mum density can be maintained only with a high average length of 
life and a moderate reproduction. 

Thus both ecological theory as well as demography indicate the 
highest average longevity of a living community as the suitable 
criterion of welfare. It includes the economic criteria of highest 
average productivity or income of consumers’ goods, for high aver- 
age length of life is an indication of economic prosperity, but it is 
an indication of something more—wise distribution of wealth, sane 
expenditure, rational use of leisure, “good morals, enlightenment 
and social peace.” 

A high average length of life can only be secured by combating 
both child morality and premature senility. In the West the recent 
rise in the expectancy of life is due mostly to child-saving. Large 
mortality in early life and short span of vigorous middle age are 
equally detrimental to the race. As civilization fights against prema- 
ture senility and seeks to extend as far as possible the active middle 
age, many “higher spiritual and cultural elements of welfare,” 
which cannot be independently considered as too subjective valua- 
tions, will be ‘ound assimilated to the criterion of highest average 
expectancy of life. Economists since Malthus’ day have done more 
harm than good to the subject of human numbers, and it is necessary 
for the sake of a fresh advance that their narrow and partial notions 
must not deflect a wise judgment of the standard of social welfare 
in defining the notion of optimum population, which has now be- 
come the pivot in modern theories of population. The highest dura- 
tion of life is a simple quantitative measure, which may be accepted 
not merely as a purely conceptual ideal but also as a basis for a prac- - 
tical population policy as giving the greatest common measure of 
the ingredients of social well-being. For obviously, to accept a 
standard as a criterion of the optimum and give it up as a basis for 
practical population adjustment, as Paul Mombert has done, is to 
accept bankruptcy of thinking. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND GROUP MORALE 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

Studies in the nature of fatigue led to similar inquiry in regard to monotony and to 
the question of morale, more specifically industrial morale. What is needed to sustain 
morale is a body of industrial folkways. The modern factory is not a society. Indus- 
trial fatigue and lack of morale are due to some interference or failure to preserve the 
organic and social balance. What is true with regard to industry applies also to in- 
dustrial civilization generally. Increasing mobility and industrial expansion have 
broken up the traditional order and have not permitted the establishing of a new one. 
The ills of modern industrial civilization are cultural, not political, and are incident to 
the existing industrial régime. 

Whatever its title—The Human Problems of an Industrial Civili- 
zation— may suggest to the sophisticated reader, the volume’ of 
which this article is a review is not a contribution to contemporary 
social philosophy. On the contrary, it is a particularly lucid and 
illuminating account of a series of experiments into the nature of 
fatigue, and more particularly industrial fatigue, begun in the Fa- 
tigue Laboratory at Harvard University and continued in the shops 
of the General Electric Company at Cicero, Illinois. 

The author, Elton Mayo, is Professor of Industrial Research, of 
the Graduate School of Business Research, Harvard University. 

The problem of industrial fatigue, as here defined, had its origin 
in the emergency created by the World War and was first made the 
subject of systematic investigation in England. As originally con- 
ceived, it seemed to be a relatively simple affair. Attempts to 
measure physiological fatigue by laboratory methods had disclosed 
that it was associated with the production of various chemical prod- 
ucts, certain of which were described as “fatigue toxins.” This 
suggested to certain minds the possibility of discovering a specific 
drug, an antitoxin, in short, which would banish fatigue and, once 
and for all, solve a troublesome industrial problem. 

It was even suggested that acid sodium phosphate might achieve 


* Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. 194. 
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the result. But “the single discovery, the simple remedy, the one 
best way,” after twelve years and numerous investigations, did not 
materialize. 

These investigations, though they failed to find a remedy for 
fatigue, did reach one important conclusion, namely, that fatigue 
“cannot be defined as a single limited entity.”” That meant, among 
other things, that fatigue must be conceived less as a disease than as 
a symptom, or at any rate as a condition that arises in response to 
a number of interacting factors which, because of the nature of the 
living organism, cannot be isolated and dealt with singly. 

It is this “organic” relation of the factors involved that compli- 
cates social as well as biological experiments. If it is not possible, 
in biological experiments, “to change a factor a while keeping fac- 
tors bc d....mn constant,” the same principle seems to apply in 
social experiments. 

If “living organism responds to changes as a totality,” the same 
is probably true of societies and social groups. In any case, the 
author’s ‘methodological note” on the difficulties of measuring 
fatigue reflects an insight and announces a principle of very wide 
application and one which has served to inform and direct the course 
of the whole series of investigations of which this volume is a record. 
It is interesting and significant that these investigations, as they 
have advanced, have brought new and more complicated probiems 
into view. Thus a more thoroughgoing analysis of industrial fatigue 
suggested that it was connected with, or due to, monotony. An an- 
alysis of monotony, however, indicated that it, also, was a response 
to a variety of factors—factors, however, that might be described 
as psychological and social rather than physiological. They were 
psychological in so far as they were based on individual and tem- 
peramental differences, or due to changing moods and attitudes in 
the same individual. They were social in so far as they were de- 
termined by personal relations, i.e., the personnel relations of the 
employees to one another, and to the persons who directed and 
supervised their work. 

Consciousness introduces, in the case of human creatures, factors 
which do not complicate the operations of robots. For example, 
employees in the factory become attached to a certain machine, 
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and they are annoyed if they are suddenly transferred to another 
and different one, particularly if the transfer is accompanied with 
very little explanation or consideration of their personal wishes. 
Furthermore, there is always in the factory or the shop what is de- 
scribed as morale, and this measurably affects turnover and output. 

Thus, as the investigation continued, it encountered new and 
“untouched human problems at depths far below the superficial 
levels of current industrial organization.” It is interesting, also, 
that an investigation which was undertaken in the first instance in 
the service of a purely practical purpose, namely, to increase out- 
put, was successively forced to face fundamental problems. Thus 
the attempt to measure fatigue raised a question as to the nature > 
of the thing to be measured; it led next to a similar inquiry in re- 
gard to monotony; and led finally to the further and ultimate ques- 
tion: What is morale? more specifically, what is industrial morale? 

In the attempt to answer this latter question, which turned out 
to be the crux of the problem, the inquiry which previously had 
been conducted under the experimental conditions of the test room 
took the form of a series of interviews in which each individual was 
encouraged to make his or her own comments on personnel and 
conditions in the industry. 

What these interviews revealed was not that “deadening effect 
of the machine” which literary critics commonly suppose to be the 
chief problem of a mechanical age. What seemed to be the real 
source of difficulty was a lack of understanding among the workers 
in regard to the work itself and the manner of its performance; a 
lack of understanding which, finally, involved the workers and the 
management in “‘a degree of discord which no one could understand 
or control.” 

It is “the essential nature of the human,” as the author puts it, 
“that, with all the will to co-operate, he finds it difficult to persist 
in action for an end he can but dimly see.”’ If people are to work . 
together, there must be some sort of consensus between those who 
direct operations and those who work under this direction. There 
must, in short, be some sense of participating in a common under- 
taking such as Sidney Hillman and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers sought to describe in the expression “citizens in industry.” 
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Community of interest, in the ordinary sense of that word, is 
not enough, particularly if it takes the form merely of a participa- 
tion in the profits of the industry. What is needed to sustain morale 
in industry is, in the language of this report, ‘‘a non-logical social 
code, which regulates relations between persons and their attitudes 
to one another,’ something that developed naturally in primitive 
societies, but seems to be absent in our more sophisticated modern 
industrial world, namely, a body of industrial folkways. 

The trouble with industry is that, under the conditions imposed 
by modern industrial civilization, the factory is not a society. It 
is merely a place where a certain number of persons earn their 
living. 

“Tnsistence upon a merely economic logic of production—especial- 
ly if the logic is frequently changed—interferes with the develop- 
ment of such a [non-logical] code and consequently gives rise in the 
group to a sense of human defeat.” 

This diagnosis of a kind of trouble that “penetrates the whole 
fabric of one civilization” does not suggest to the author the neces- 
sity for any species of political remedy. On the contrary, in spite of 
the considerable political changes that have taken place since the 
end of the World War, “the human problems of industrial organiza- 
tion remain identical for Moscow, London, Rome, Paris, and New 
York.” Here, “as ever in human affairs, we are struggling against 


) our own ignorance and not against the machinations of a political 


adversary.” 
What emerges as a result of these investigations of industrial 
fatigue and industrial morale is the insight that both are due to 
some interference or failure to preserve the organic and the social 
balance. There remains, however, the further and more general 
question, namely, How far do conditions in the factory reflect those 
in the world at large? In the light of previous investigation it was 
evident that life in a modern industrial center in some unrealized 
way predisposed workers to “obsessive response.”” What is here 
described as “obsessive response” had been recognized in the course 
of the previous investigations as a symptom, in the individual, of 
disequilibrium in the group. 
In searching for light upon the larger and more general question, 
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the author and his associates were impressed by Clifford Shaw’s 
studies of Delinquency Areas in Chicago, and by Ruth Shonle Ca- 
van’s investigations of suicide in relation to personal and communal 
disorganization in the same city. These studies indicated a definite | 
correlation between the rate of crime and of suicide—and the in- 
cidence of communal disorganization. 

Since both the delinquency and the suicide studies were carried 
so largely in the central core of a metropolitan region where the 
demoralization of the population is notoriously widespread, it 
seemed advisable to make further investigations in smaller and 
more stable communities which had been less exposed to the dis- 
organizing effects of industrial civilization. 

This task has actually been undertaken by Lloyd Warner, of the 
department of anthropology at Harvard University. He has just 
returned from an investigation of a tribe of Australian Blackfellows, 
and is now, with the assistance of graduate and undergraduate 
students in anthropology, studying Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
In assigning this task to an anthropologist, it was assumed that 
that method, ‘developed by functional anthropology in the Anda- 
man Islands, the Trobriands and Australia,” could be adapted, at 
least in the beginning, to the purposes of the study of a typical New 
England town. 

Although the “adventure” begun at the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company has now moved outside the works and 
is still incomplete, enough has been learned to make it possible to 
draw some general inferences. 

These investigations of fatigue and morale throw a new and un- 
expected light, for example, on the doctrines of laissez faire economy 
which ushered in the present-day industrial régime, as well as upon 
the policies of political liberalism which has been associated with it. 

At the time when, as the author points out, Quesnay was pro- 
claiming the existence of “certain natural principles” capable of 
regulating human association, and was advising that industry be 
left free to work out its own destiny, France possessed ‘‘a vigorous 
and highly integrated society much hampered in its industrial de- 
velopment by governmental over-regulation.” 

When Adam Smith later advocated similar principles in England, 
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the British Empire was also in a position to profit by them. As a 
result of the rapid changes and the greater complexity of human 
relations which followed the expansion of industry and trade, 
government regulation was extended by successive stages to regions 
of life where control had, up to that time, rested in general upon 
consensus and the mores, rather than positive law. 

The consequence of this extension of political control was that 
“as other functions of social control diminished or disappeared and 
the political functions alone survived, political control again emerged 
as the sole organ in actuality of social organization.”’ This extension 
of political control took place at a time when in England and Am- 
erica political philosophy still clung to the maxim that “the govern- 
ment that governs least is the government that governs best.” 

The result has been that in a period in which society has been 
undergoing changes which have undermined traditional institutions, 
political activity and social theory have been multiplying by an 
ever increasing number of legislative enactments designed to prop 
up and patch a decaying constitutional structure. The author’s 
comment is: “An unduly abstract political theory has permitted 
important social changes to pass unnoticed.” Things have moved 
faster than thought. The changes which have undermined the 
traditional structure of society have been associated with the in- 
evitable migration and movement of people incident to a rapidly 
expanding industry. This mobility has everywhere broken up the 
traditional order and has not permitted a new order to establish 
itself. The automobile is the most obvious symbol of this increased 
mobility, and of the speed with which these changes have come 
about. In increasing the mobility of the individual man, it has 
multiplied the difficulties of maintaining a stable social order. It 
has at the same time undermined what is in every society the pri- 
mary source of control, namely, the vigilance of neighbors and the 
desire of every individual to retain the respect and esteem of his 
local community. It has made it possible for ubiquitous gangsters 
and bandits to be classed as public enemies abroad and continue to 
play the réle of friend and benefactor among their neighbors, friends, 
and relatives at home. 

These are, however, merely the grosser and more obvious con- 
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sequences of existing conditions. The ultimate causes and effects 
are more pervasive and less easy to come upon. 

It is true enough, as the author says, that “ills elsewhere in the 
social organism reflect themselves immediately in political dis- 
equilibrium.” It is, however, equally true that “ills cannot be 
understood or alleviated so long as their political symptoms alone 
are studied.” 

The stability and health of any society, tribe, nation, or in- 
dustrial group depend upon its ability to develop a tradition, a body 
of mores, and a code which represent at once the consensus and 
common understanding as well as the accumulated wisdom and 
common sense of the group. If changes are so rapid as to make it 
impossible to maintain and transmit this tradition, the social equi- 
librium and the esprit de corps which this tradition has supported 
will inevitably be dissipated and lost. 

“Tf a specialist group develops scientific knowledge and applies 
it to technical practice at too high a speed for general social adjust- 
ment to the change, one effect is to transform a non-logical social 
organization into irrational social disorganization.” 

If so-called “pressure groups” formulate and impose upon the 
community legislation which cannot be enforced because it is not 
understood, accepted, and adequately embodied in the mores of 
the community, the effect is to increase the ills which it was intended 
to diminish. 

The main point is this: The ills from which an industrial civiliza- 
tion is suffering are not fundamentally political; they are cultural— 
ills that can be cured not by legislation but by concert, collective 
action and leadership. The most pressing problems of present-day 
industrial society are: “better methods for the discovery of an ad- 
ministrative élite; better methods of maintaining working morale.” . 

The problems that arise in industry are in the last analysis identi- 
cal with the problems of industrial civilization generally. “The 
country that first solves these problems will infallibly outstrip the 
others in the race for stability, security, and development.” 

As its title suggests, this volume surveys within the limits of its 
194 pages a wide field and arrives at conclusions of very general 
bearing. It starts, however, from a real problem and remains, on 
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the whole, within the limits of an eminently pragmatic point of 
view. In his efforts to indicate the implication of the experiments 
here recorded, the author has displayed an extraordinarily precise 
knowledge of a wide range of scientific theory, ranging from Law- 
rence J. Henderson’s experiments in biochemistry to Pareto’s theory 
of the réle of the élite in maintaining social equilibrium. The con- 
cept of equilibrium, and particularly social equilibrium, has gained 
a new, a wider, a more precise significance as a result of the dis- 
cussion in this volume. 

One of the obstacles to social research hitherto has been the 
difficulty of analyzing concrete social problems in such a way as to 
fit the categories or compartments of the existing social sciences. 
This is true, in part, no doubt, because the present organization of 
social science has largely grown up to meet the necessities of an 
orderly exposition of the accepted facts and principles rather than 
to serve the purposes of research and social experiment. 

Actual social problems are complex and invariably arise in con- 
ditions that make it difficult if not impossible to isolate and deal 
with them separately. The attempt to apply social science to actual 
problems has necessitated an amount of collaboration between men 
in the different disciplines that has hitherto not been regarded as 
either practical or possible. One thing that this report demonstrates 
is that it is possible for investigators representing scientific disci- 
plines as diverse as biochemistry, medical psychology, and an- 
thropology to work together over a long series of diverse but 
interrelated problems, with the best possible results. 


TESTING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMPARISONS 
IN SOCIOLOGICAL DATA 
CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 
AND 
SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 


University of Wisconsin 
ABSTRACT 

To explain the difference in parole violation rates of lone and group offenders, a large 
group of parole cases were successively subdivided as native or foreign born, as having 
or not having a previous criminal record, and, finally, as group or lone offenders. Among 
the foreign-born first offenders the difference i in violation rates was significant; it was 
not significant, however, for recidivists. But a comparison between these two differ- 
ences indicated that the absence of a previous criminal record was definitely associated 
with the lower violation rate of group offenders. A similar treatment of native cases 
showed that there was no such association between criminal record and presence or 
absence of associates. However, the difference in these differences as between native 
and foreign-born cases was significant and therefore would warrant further subdivision 
with an additional variable. This process of successive subdivision is suggested as a 
fruitful method of sociological analysis. 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate, with an example from 
data on parole violations, a new technique for the analysis and com- 
parison of data which are classified in non-quantitative categories. 
This technique supplements certain procedures previously discussed 
by the writers.’ It is believed that the methods here outlined should 
be of considerable practical value, not only to statisticians working 
in the field of sociology, but also to sociologists not engaged in statis- 
tical research who are interested in exploring the logical basis of con- 
clusions drawn from comparison of differences among any number of 
factors each classified into two categories. 

The present problem is of a type quite common in sociological re- 
search. Interest in it arose when the writers were studying the viola- 
tion rates of 306 foreign-born white parolees from the Illinois State 
Reformatory, aged nineteen to twenty-five years, who had only a 
casual work record before going to prison and whose sentences were 

* Stouffer and Tibbitts, “Tests of Significance in Applying Westergaard’s Method 


of Expected Cases to Sociological Data,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
XXVIII (September, 1933), 293-302. 
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for burglary or larceny.? It appeared that those who were lone of- 
fenders, i.e., who committed their burglary or larceny without associ- 
ates, were worse risks on parole than group offenders who committed 
their crimes in the company of others. This conforms with the the- 
ory that, on the average, group offenders are less likely to be crimi- 
nally disposed than lone offenders. It is thought that many amateur 
group offenders may have yielded to an impulse to follow a criminal 


TABLE I 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PAROLE VIOLATION RATES OF LONE AND GROUP 
FOREIGN-BORN OFFENDERS, WITH AND WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS CRIMINAL RECORD 


Proportion of 


Violators Violators 


Without a previous criminal record 
Lone offenders 26 .4906 


.2592 


With a previous criminal record 
Lone offenders .4468 


-4235 
.0233 


leader, while lone offenders have ordinarily determined their be- 
havior independently. This hypothesis would be more demonstrable 
if it were found that the difference between parole violation rates of 
lone offenders and zroup offenders was more pronounced in the case 
of prisoners with no previous criminal record than in the case of 
prisoners who were old offenders. Among the latter, both types of 
offenders (lone and group) would be recidivists, and, as such, pre- 
sumably fewer of them have acted impulsively the second time. In- 
deed, the data in Table I seem to suggest support for the hypothesis. 

As expected, the difference between violation rates of lone offend- 
ers and group offenders who had no previous criminal record is 

2 It is important to keep in mind that “violators” means “caught violators.” The 
“true” violation rates may be much higher than those reported. Nevertheless, a study 


of “caught violators” is likely to yield much of interest to sociologists and to parole 
boards. 
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greater than the difference among those who had a previous criminal 
record. 

These rates are based, however, on a rather small number of cases, 
as is inevitable in a sociological study in which so many factors, such 
as age, nativity, work record, and type of crime have been controlled 
before the analysis began. This raises the question as to whether the 
differences are great enough to exclude the likelihood that they might 
be due to chance. 

The conventional procedure is to test each difference separately, 


referring it to its standard error 


between the total number of violators and the total number of 
parolees, 0,=1—P,, and n, and m, are the total number of parolees 
in each sub-group. The difference .2592 is 3.4 times its standard 
error of V (353,)(434)(s's+744) and, therefore, almost certainly not 
attributable to chance. The difference .0233 is only 0.3 times its 
standard error and might easily be a chance difference. 

However, what is really important in the present inquiry is not 
the fact that one difference is significantly large and the other negli- 
gible, when each difference is considered alone. We are concerned, 
rather, with asking, “Is one difference significantly larger than the 
other?” At first glance, a test of the comparison itself may seem to 
the reader to be superfluous. But it is entirely possible that one dif- 
ference may be significant and the other not; and yet the difference 
between the two differences may not be significant. Conversely, it 
is possible, if differences have opposite algebraic signs, that neither 
may be significant when considered alone, but that the excess of one 
difference when over the other will be significantly large. In our 
problem, our initial hypothesis is not substantiated unless the sig- 
nificance of previous criminal record is shown by comparison of the 
difference between the two differences already obtained and is found 
_ to be large. 

A simple formula has been needed to provide an evaluation of the 
significance of the excess of one difference between two proportions 
over another difference between two proportions, such as the excess 
of .2592 over .0233. Such a formula is now available, constructed by 
a method analogous to the formula for the difference between two 


) where P, is the ratio 
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differences in means already discussed by one of the writers in a re- 
cent issue of this Journals The development is straightforward: 
In general, the squared standard error (or sampling variance) of 
the difference between any two independent values is ¢?-+02, where 
o? is the sampling variance of the first value and o? is the sampling 
variance of the second value. The first value, d,=p~,—p{, has a 
sampling variance of P,Q, (; +5) , and the second value, d.=p.—p3, 


1 I 


has a sampling variance of P.Q, (z+ =). Ordinarily, the “parent 


population” values of P,Q, and P,Q, are unknown, and a good esti- 
mate is obtained by substituting for each the value P.Q., where P, 
is the sum in the four sub-groups of the cases having the attribute 
studied, (for example, the total of violators) divided by the total 
number of cases (for example, total of parolees), and where Q,= 
1—P. The standard error is the square root of the variance. Hence 
the standard error of the difference between the difference in two pro- 
portions may be written 


| 


Substituting in (1) the values indicated in Table I, we find that the 
standard error is 


The excess of .2592 over .0233, namely .2359, is approximately twice 
the standard error, indicating by reference to a table of the normal 
curve that such a difference would be exceeded by chance about once 
in 40 times. Therefore, it may be considered significant, although it 
is not strikingly large. 

This result, it is hardly necessary to say to a sociological audience, 


3 Stouffer, ““A Technique for Analyzing Sociological Data Classified in Non-Quanti- 
tative Groups,” this Journal, XX XIX (September, 1933), 180-193. The formula for 
testing the significance of the difference between the differences in two proportions is 
introduced in a paper by Dorn and Stouffer, “Criteria of Differential Mortality,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXVII (December, 1933). 
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does not prove or disprove the theory advanced earlier to account 
for the difference. It merely gives one confidence that something 
other than chance may have been responsible for the difference, and 
the investigator is given a green traffic light, as it were, to advance to 
the consideration of whatever explanation seems plausible. 

In our sample of 306 foreign-born whites, discussed above, the 
difference between the violation rates of lone and group offenders was 
significantly greater among those who had no previous criminal rec- 
ord than among those who were recidivists. Let us now see whether 


TABLE II 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PAROLE VIOLATION RATES OF LONE AND GROUP 
NATIVE-BORN OFFENDERS, WITH AND WITHOUT CRIMINAL RECORD 


Proportion of 


Violators Violators 


Without a previous criminal record 
Lone offenders - 3203 


. 2347 
.0856 
With a previous criminal record 

Lone offenders .4097 
.3158 


- 1539 


or not this is true with respect to 638 native-born white parolees, se- 
lected with the same restrictions as to age, work record, and type of 
crime. We have the data in Table II. As before, we find a higher 
violation rate for single offenders than for group offenders. But we 
find also a curious reversal, as compared with our former findings. 
Among native whites the difference between the violation rates of 
single offenders and group offenders is greater in the group with a 
previous criminal record than in the group without a previous crim- 
inal record. Before speculating too long on reasons why, it may be 
worth while to see whether the “‘reasons’”’ subsumed under the name 
of “chance” might have produced such an excess. We find that each 
difference between the violation rates of single offenders and group 
offenders is apparently significant, but on applying (1) we find that 


Total 
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the excess of one difference over the other is not significant. The 
ratio of the excess to its standard error is only 0.7—a deviate of this 
size would be exceeded by chance about one time in four or five. 
Therefore, there is no point in advancing a theory to account for the 
difference between .1539 and .0856. 

We have, then, one story from our group of foreign-born whites, 
and still another story from our group of native whites. The one 
shows an excess of one difference over the other which is probably 
not due to chance; the other shows an excess (in the opposite direc- 
tion) which might very likely happen by chance. The two stories in- 
vite comparison, and this implies a test of the significance of the new 
comparison. ‘The excess of the difierences in the foreign-born group 
was .2592—.0233 =.2359; the excess in the native white group was 
.0856—.1539 = —.0683. The difference between these two figures is 
.3042. Is this difference significant? 

By a direct extension of the logic which leads to (1), it can be 
shown that the standard error of k independent differences between 
proportions is 


(2) 


where P, is obtained by dividing the aggregate number of violators 
in the 2X subgroups by the aggregate number of parolees. The 
computation is quick and easy, with the aid of a table of reciprocals. 
Substituting in (2), we have 


V (839) (88 (+142) + Get es) + t st 143)] 


=.149, whence the difference .3042 is twice its standard error and 
therefore probably significant. We conclude that the discrepancy in 
the respective stories told by our data about the foreign-born whites 
and native whites, with reference to the question “Is the difference 
between the violation rates of single offenders and group offenders 
greater among those with no previous criminal records?” is large 
enough to justify further speculation as to its cause. 


1 
(rad = 
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It is not the purpose of the present paper to enter into a debate on 
the causes of the discrepancy. Various theories might be advanced. 
One plausible theory, for example, might develop the possibility that 
the category “group offenders” has a different meaning among na- 
tive whites from what it has among foreign-born whites, since the 
latter may come more predominantly from the Chicago area, where 
recidivist group offenders are likely to be hardened gangsters. Fur- 
ther light then might be had by subdividing each group into “Chi- 
cago” and “downstate.” Such a process of successive subdivision has 
obvious limits, because the data soon thin out. Nevertheless, it is 
perhaps the most direct and fruitful method of statistical investiga- 
tion in sociology, and often yields surprising facts which are dis- 
torted or concealed when the factors are considered in the mass. 


TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-ninth 
Annual Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, December 26-29, 1934, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Morrison. Meeting in Chicago during the 
same time are the American Economic Association, the American 
Statistical Association, the American Political Science Association, 
the American Farm Economics Association, and the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 


Central Topic: “Human Problems of Social Planning” 


(All meetings, unless otherwise indicated, will be held 
at the Hotel Morrison.) 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 
2:00-4:00 P.M. Registration. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Joint Session of Section on Rural Sociology and the 
Purnell Conference: E. D. Tetreau, F.E.R.A., presiding. 
“The Development of Research in Rural Sociology,” T. B. Manny, 
U.S.D.A. 
“ Appraisal of and Outlook for Research in Rural Sociology under the 
New Deal,” James T. Jardine, U.S.D.A. 
Paper—Mordecai Ezekiel, A.A.A. 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Division on Social Research. George A. Lundberg, 
Columbia University, chairman. 


6:00-8:00 P.M. Section on Rural Sociology: Dinner Honoring Charles 
Josiah Galpin. 
General Theme: “Looking Ahead in Rural Sociology.” Papers by 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; C. E. Lively, Ohio State 
University; E. D. Tetreau, F.E.R.A.; C. C. Zimmerman, Harvard 
University. 
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8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Meeting with the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Statistical Association, and the American Political 
Science Association. Edmund E. Day, Rockefeller Foundation, 
chairman. Palmer House. 
Recent Economic, Social, and Political Changes 
“The Paths of Social Change: Contrasting Tendencies in the Modern 
World,” Calvin B. Hoover, Duke University. 
“Man and His Changing Institutions,’ William F. Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
“Post-war Changes in the Structure and Function of Government, 
and Some of Their Economic and Social Consequences,” Charles E. 
Merriam, University of Chicago. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting for Reports of Representatives of 

the Society. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on General Sociology: Sociological Theory 
and Social Planning. ‘“‘Human Nature and Social Planning,”’ Robert 
E. Park, University of Chicago. 
“Problems of Social Planning in a Democracy,” Lewis L. Lorwin, 
Brookings Institution. 
“Social Theory and Social Practice,’’ Leopold von Wiese, University 
of Cologne. 

12:00-3:00 P.M. Joint Luncheon session of the Section on Rural Sociolo- 
gy and the American Farm Economic Association. W. I. Myers, 
Farm Credit Administration, presiding. 
The Land Planning Program of the A.A.A. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Biology: Population and Social 
Planning. 
“Population Factors Determining Economic and Social Organiza- 
tion,” Edgar T. Thompson, Skidmore College. 
“Factors Conditioning a Population Policy for the United States,” 
Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation. 
“Social Planning and the Medical Sciences,” Michael M. Davis, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

5:00-6:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses. Jane Ad- 
dams, Hull House, chairman. 
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“Social Planning and the Mores,”’ Ernest W. Burgess, American So- 
ciological Society. 

“Democracy in Transition,” Walter J. Shepard, American Political 
Science Association. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Business Meeting for Reports of Committees. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Section Meetings. 
Section on Rural Sociology: Sociological Aspects of the New Deal. 
E. H. Lott, Louisiana State University, presiding. 
“The A.A.A. and Rural Youth,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of 
Wisconsin. 
“The Influence of Acreage Reduction upon Employment and Mo- 
bility of Farm Labor,” Wilson Gee, University of Virginia. 
“The Probable Social Effects of Retiring Submarginal Land from 
Cultivation,” C. Arnold Anderson, Harvard University. 
“The A.A.A. and the Cropper,” H. A. Hoffsommer, Alabama Poly- 
technical Institute. 
General discussion of papers. 
Business Meeting of Section. 
Joint Session of Sections on Social Statistics and on Sociology and 
Social Work with the American Statistical Association and the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation: Economic Insecurity and 
Social Insurance. 
“Social and Economic Aspects of the Problem of Insecurity in Mod- 
ern Life,” Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago. 
“Functions of Social Insurance in Relation to Economic Security,” 
R. Clyde White, Indiana University. 


12:00-3:00 P.M. Section on Rural Sociology: Luncheon and Round Ta- 
ble Session. Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University, presiding. 
“Status of and Prospects for Research in Rural Life under the New 
Deal.’ Dwight Sanderson, F.E.R.A. 
Discussion lec by: O. D. Duncan, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Lowry 
Nelson, Brigham Young University; N. L. Sims, Oberlin College. 


1:00-3:00 P.M. Section Meetings. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Human Ecology: Regional Research and 
Regional Planning. Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, 
chairman. 
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“The Development of Regional Research,” the chairman. 

“The Implications of the Concepts ‘Region’ and ‘Regional Plan- 
ning,’ ” Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina. 

“Planning Personality and Cultural Research in the Tennessee Val- 
ley,” William E. Cole, University of Tennessee. 

“Sociological Phases of the Proposed Southwestern Regional Study,” 
Luther L. Bernard, Washington University. 


7:00-9:30 P.M. Annual Dinner: American Pioneer Sociologists and Their 
Conceptions of Social Planning. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 
9:00-10:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Society. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Psychology: Collective Behavior 
and Social Planning. 
“News and Social Control,” Carroll D. Clark, University of Kansas. 
“The Molding of Mass Behavior through the Motion Picture,” Her- 
bert Blumer, University of Chicago. 
“The Radio and the Creation of a New Social Order,’’ Malcolm M. 
Willey, University of Minnesota. 


SECTION MEETINGS (Time to be arranged) 


Section on Criminology: Local Community Programs for the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency. Edwin H. Sutherland, University of Chica- 
go, chairman. 

Local Community Programs for the Prevention of Delinquency. 
Edwin H. Sutherland, University of Chicago, presiding. 

“The Local Co-ordinating Councils of Los Angeles,” Erle F. Young, 
University of Southern California. 

“The Area Projects in Chicago,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Ju- 
venile Research. 

“Organized Recreation,” H. W. Waltz, Jr., Chicago Probation Proj- 
ect. 

Section on Criminology: Problems of Prediction in Criminology. 
Sanford Bates, United States Bureau of Prisons, presiding. 
“Prediction Methods Applied to Problems of Classification within 
Institutions,” George B. Vold, University of Minnesota. 

“A Technique for Developing Criteria of Probability,” F. F. Laune, 
Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illinois. 
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“Problems of Reliability and Follow-Up,” C. C. Van Vechten, Jr., 
Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illinois. 

“Prediction Methods and Probation,’ Charles H. Young, New 
York. 

‘Experience in Application of Prediction Methods to Parole Work,” 
John Landesco, Division of Pardons and Paroles, Illinois. 

Business Meeting. 

Section on Educational Sociology: The Sociology of College Life. 
Robert C. Angell, University of Michigan, presiding. 

Section on Educational Sociology: The Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies. Gerald Barnes, Bard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

Section on the Family: Methodology of Family Research. Robert 
G. Foster, Merrill Palmer School, chairman. 

“Some Methodological Problems To Be Considered in Planning 
Family Research.”’ 

“Significant Types of Current Research Evaluated and Discussed.” 
“Critique of Typical Family Research in Light of Our Changing So- 
cial Philosophy.” 

Section on the Family: Application of Research to College Teaching 
and Counselling. 

“What Use Can the College Teacher Make of Current Research 
Studies in Teaching Courses on Marriage and the Family?” 
“Needed Viewpoints in Family Research from the Standpoint of 
General Education.” 

“What Is the Function of the College Teacher as Counsellor on Stu- 
dent Problems Relating to Pre-marital and Marriage Considera- 
tions?” 

Section on Sociology and Social Work: Recent Social Change and 
Social Work. Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, chairman. 
“Tnstitutional Changes of Special Significance for Social Work,” 
James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania. 

Section on Educational Sociology: Educational Programs in Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Soviet Union. James W. Woodward, Temple 
University, presiding. 

Joint Session of Section on Social Statistics and the American Sta- 
tistical Association: Presentation and Discussion of Research Car- 
ried on under Auspices of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion: Dorothy S. Thomas, Yale University, presiding. 

Papers by: Frederick F. Stephan, Co-ordinator of Statistical Proj- 
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ects; Dwight Sanderson, Co-ordinator of Rural Research; Clark 
Tibbitts, Co-ordinator of Urban Research; Howard B. Myers, As- 
sistant Director, Division of Research and Statistics. 

“Recent Changes in Popular Opinions and Sentiments of Special Sig- 
nificance for Social Work,” Pauline V. Young, Los Angeles. 

“The Response of Social Work (Actual and Potential) to These 
Changes,” C. C. Stillman, Ohio State University. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work: What, if Anything, Are So- 
cial Workers Contributing toward Fundamental Social Reorgani- 
zation? Stuart A. Queen, Washington University, chairman. 
“Evidences of Social Disorganization and Types of Responses There- 
to,” E. B. Harper, Kalamazoo College. 

“Social Workers’ Efforts toward Social Reorganization,” Ellery F. 
Reed, Miami University. 

“Limitations of Social Work in Relation to Social Reorganization,” 
Grace Coyle, Young Women’s Christian Association, New York. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion: Critiques of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research’s “ Study of Inter-faith Relationships,” 
H. Paul Douglass, Institute of Social and Religious Research, chair- 
man. 

Historical: Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., University of Detroit. 
Sociological: Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 

Practical Problems: Rabbi Bernard Heller, B’nai B’rith Foundation, 
University of Michigan. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion: H. Paul Douglass, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, chairman. 

“Some Results of Quantitative Analyses of the Institutional Pattern 
of Churches,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 
“Organized Religion in the Tennessee Valley,’’ C. C. Haun, Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“Christianity in the Third Reich,” Paul F. Douglass, Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society new members 
received into the Society since the September issue and up to September 
15 are as follows: 


Anders, Nell, 3325 Milton St., Dallas, Tex. 

Bartlett, Edith, Wadsworth, Ill. 

Cooper, Charles I., 404 South Eighth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Daykin, Sam, 1o11 East Elm St., Taylorville, Ill. 

Dodson, Dan W., McMurry College, Abilene, Tex. 

Frisbee, Margaretta, 1101 Ezst Tenth St., Sheldon, Iowa 

Gam, Samuel King, Kissam Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Garthune, William M., Flandreau, S.D. 

Halbert, Leroy A., Emergency Relief Division, Board of Public Welfare, Fifth 
and H Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Havice, Charles W., Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Hazard, Helen H., Dwight, IIl. 

Heard, Mrs. Charles S., 126 Babcock St., Brookline, Mass. 

Henderson, Donald E. V., College of Marshall, Marshall, Tex. 

Irwin, Edwin F., Lusk, Wyo. 

Keneipp, Tressa Leota, 440 East Twenty-sixth St., New York City 

Lee, Tai Hua, John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City 

McAleer, James, 105 Highland Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Parke, Mrs. Agnes Hunt, Chandler, Ariz. 

Plopper, Curtis C., 27 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reed, Dorothy, Dept. of Sociology, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Stevenson, Arthur L., 202 Hamilton Ave., Petersburg, Va. 

Stullken, Edward H., Montefiore Special School, 655 W. Fourteenth St., 
Chicago 

Tobe, Lillian Jean, 408 Randolph St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Victorine, Sister M., Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Waddell, Mrs. Emma B., 130 Haven Road, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Waitt, Russell E., ror5 Harrison St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Warren, Leslie C., 5555 Ingleside Ave., Chicago. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society—The charter of the District 
of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological Society was formally 
presented to the Chapter by Professor E. W. Burgess, President of the 
Society, at a dinner meeting in Washington, D.C., on September 27, 1934. 
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In presenting the charter, Professor Burgess observed that in many re- 
spects the Washington Chapter was national in character, and he issued a 
charge to the membership to perform the unique functions in stimulating 
and guiding sociological research which such a chapter might perform. 
Dr. Stuart A. Rice responded to the charge by reviewing the sociological 
functions of a number of federal departments and agencies. Professor 
Burgess was elected an honorary charter member by the forty-two charter 
members present. 

The meeting was opened by Professor D. W. Willard of George Wash- 
ington University, under whose leadership as president pro tem the chap- 
ter was organized. He introduced the president, Dr. Stuart A. Rice, As- 
sistant Director of the Census, who introduced in turn the following offi- 
cers: vice-president, Professor D. W. Willard; secretary-treasurer, Fred- 
erick F. Stephan of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration; and 
elected members of the Executive Committee, Elwood Street, Director of 
Public Welfare of the District of Columbia and Dr. Emma Winslow of the 
Children’s Bureau. The President also announced the appointment of a 
Program Committee with Dr. E. D. Tetreau of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration as Chairman and a Committee on Research with 
Dr. Joseph Mayer of the Library of Congress as Chairman. Greetings to 
the new chapter were read from Jerome Davis, H. P. Fairchild, H. W. 
Odum, W. F. Ogburn, N. L. Sims, C. A. Ellwood, R. E. Park, James Q. 


Dealey, E. S. Bogardus, E. A. Ross, W. I. Thomas, H. A. Miller, and 
Geo. E. Vincent. 


Rural Research in the Federal Emergency Relief Administration —The 
Research Section of the F.E.R.A. is carrying on a number of surveys in 
rural research with a staff of sociologists in the Washington office. The 
staff consists of: Dwight Sanderson, Co-ordinator of Rural Research; 
E. D. Tetreau, Research Analyst, P. G. Beck, Associate Research Ana- 
lyst, and J. O. Babcock, Associate Research Analyst, on Rural Problem 
Areas Survey; C. E. Lively, Research Analyst in charge of Survey of 
Open and Closed Cases; J. C. McCormick, Research Analyst in charge 
of Survey of Rural Relief Households; Conrad F. Taeuber, Associate 
Economic Analyst; A. R. Mangus, Assistant Research Analyst; Kenneth 
H. McGill, Assistant Research Analyst; J. H. Kolb is acting as Consult- 
ant; Wilson Gee served as editor during the summer. 

The rural research program comprises the following studies: 

1. “A Study of Rural Relief Households and of Their Self-Supporting 
Neighbors,” covering nearly 20,000 cases in fifty-one commercial agri- 
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cultural counties in twenty states, was undertaken to afford a comparison 
between these two groups on the basis of such factors as size and composi- 
tion of the household, occupational history of the head, farm tenure and 
mobility, and economic status as reflected in ownership of land and live 
stock, indebtedness, and receipt of various types of government assistance. 
This was taken as of October, 1933. Field work was carried on during the 
first half of the year, and final tabulations are now being made. 

2. “A Study of Opened and Closed Rural Relief Cases.’’ This covered 
approximately 90,000 schedules in fifty counties in twenty states. These 
schedules were designed primarily to show the effect of the Civil Works 
employment on the relief load. They included household composition, 
occupational history, present employment status, reasons for opening 
and closing cases, and means of locating jobs obtained. The field work 
was also conducted during the first half of the year, and tabulations are 
now being made. 

3. The first of these studies was supplemented in May and June with 
a reconnaissance survey of the same counties to show changes in the relief 
situation and the probable relief load as of August first. The final report 
was prepared by Dr. T. B. Manny of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, and a mimeographed abstract has been issued. 

4. The “Survey of Rural Problem Areas” was commenced in July. 
Through this study it is hoped to get a bird’s-eye picture of six large 
areas in which economic conditions are especially bad and the proportion 
of families receiving unemployment relief is unusually high. In this study 
attention is centered on: (1) an analysis of the relief population; (2) an 
estimate of the reasons for their distress in relation to the economic 
background of the area; (3) an inventory of the resources potentially 
available for rehabilitation; and (4) an evaluation of local. relief adminis- 
trations and personnel. 

The survey is being carried on by the field staffs through interviews, 
schedules, and existing data, particularly those accumulated and ana- 
lyzed in the past by the state agricultural experts and other trained indi- 
viduals and by the bureaus in Washington. Complete county reports are 
sent weekly to the central office where they are co-ordinated and sum- 
marized for release to state and federal relief administrators. All field 
work is to be completed by October 1, at which time comprehensive re- 
ports will be prepared for each of the large regions. 

The field staff in charge of this survey consists of: B. F. Coen, Director 
Short Grass-Winter Wheat area, Kenneth H. McGill and O. S. Rayner, 
Assistant Directors; Paul H. Landis, Director Short Grass-Spring Wheat 
area, Gordon Randlett and Geo. W. Hill, Assistant Directors; E. L. 
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Kirkpatrick, Director Lake-States Cut-over area, Carl F. Kraenzel and 
Nellie Holmes, Assistant Directors; T. G. Standing, Director Appa- 
lachian-Ozark area; L. B. Tate and M. T. Matthews, Assistant Directors; 
Harold G. Hoffsommer, Director Cotton-Growing area of Old South; 
B. F. D. Runk and Phillips B. Boyer, Assistant Directors; Z. B. Wallin, 
Director Western Cotton-Growing area, Louis L. Rupert and Sam R. 
Carter, Assistant Directors. 

5. The F.E.R.A. is now appointing state rural research supervisors in 
about twenty states. Most of these are rural sociologists at the state 
colleges of agriculture, who have been in charge of the surveys above 
mentioned. These state supervisors will have charge of surveys to be 
conducted for the F.E.R.A., will conduct local projects of particular 
interest to their state administrations, and will assist the state adminis- 
tration in conducting any rural research desired. 


Municipal University of Akron—The Department of Sociology, which 
was formerly the Department of Economics and Sociology, has been made 
a separate department with Dr. H. O. DeGraff, Professor of Sociology, 
as head. 

Dr. Earle E. Eubank, Head of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Cincinnati, recently conducted a two-day Social Welfare 
Institute in the City of Akron. The Institute was under the direction of 


the Department of Sociology and is a part of the community welfare 
policy of the University. 


Alabama College for Women.—Mr. William Paul Carter has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Associate Professor of Sociology. 


University of Beirut, Syria.—Professor S. C. Dodd is on leave of ab- 
sence in the United States and is engaged in making a study of research 
methods, particularly as they may be applied to community research. 


Bucknell University Junior College ——Dr. Wilfrid H. Crook, formerly 
on the faculty of the Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Assistant Professor of Sociology at the Bucknell 
University Junior College in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


University of California.—Professor T. D. Eliot of Northwestern Uni- 
versity taught courses in sociology during the summer. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Robert E. Park, who has returned to 
residence, will teach a course in Collective Behavior during the Autumn 
Quarter. 

Professor E. B. Reuter, of the State University of Iowa, will be Visiting 
Professor of Sociology during the Spring Quarter, 1935. 
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Mr. Philip M. Hauser, Instructor in Sociology, has been granted leave 
of absence during the Autumn Quarter to engage in research under the 
F.E.R.A. In his absence Mr. Leland C. DeVinney will serve as Instructor 
in Sociology. 

Dr. Herbert Blumer, Associate Professor of Sociology, spent two 
months during the summer in Germany as representative of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on a tour sponsored by the Carl Schurz Foundation, the 
German American Institute, and the German Student Exchange Service. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor Earle E. Eubank spent the sum- 
mer making a study of present-day sociology in Europe, visiting leading 
sociologists in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, England, Germany, 
Poland, and Russia. 


Columbia University.—Professor Robert M. MacIver spent the summer 
in Europe. At the School of International Studies at Geneva he delivered 
a paper on the subject “International Planning and International So- 
ciety.” Professor Theodore Abel was also in Europe during the summer, 
mainly studying the Nazi movement in Germany. 

Mrs. Elsa Butler Grove, Lecturer in Social Science, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was the official delegate of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society to the Annual Conference of the American Home Economics 
Association held in New York, June 25-30, 1934. 

Dr. Gerald Barnes, formerly of Smith College, is now lecturer in soci- 
ology at Bard College at Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, an affiliated 
college with Columbia University. 

Columbia University Press announces the publication of a volume by 
Professor George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and Mary Alice Mc- 
Inerny on Leisure, A Suburban Study, which is based upon their study of 
Westchester County made under a two-year grant of the Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences of Columbia University with the assistance of 
the American Association for Adult Education and Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
Chairman of the Westchester County Recreation Commission. 


Dartmouth College-—Professor William J. Rose has returned to the 
United States from Europe after a three-year study of the Upper Silesian 
question, which was conducted under the supervision of Professor J. T. 
Shotwell of Columbia University. 


University of Denver —Dr. Eugene T. Halaas has recently been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor in Economics in the University of Denver 
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School of Commerce. Dr. Halaas was formerly Instructor of Economics 
at Drake University. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Robert Murchie has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Olson as Director of Rural Rehabilitation for the 
State of Minnesota. Mr. Murchie will have charge of all phases of this 
large program and especially in relation to the rehabilitation of the 
drought areas and to relief and movement of population. 


Oberlin College—Miss Mildred H. McAfee has been appointed Dean of 
Women, to begin residence Autumn, 1934. 


Smith College-—During the summer Professor Gladys Bryson was in 
England and Scotland engaged in completing her research on “The Science 
of Man in the Eighteenth Century as Seen in the Scottish School of 
Philosophy.” 


University of Southern California.—Professor Howard W. Odum of the 
University of North Carolina gave courses in sociology during the summer 
session. 


Stanford University—Philip E. Keller, Acting Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, is spending the Autumn Quarter at Columbia University, 
working on a study of Simon Patten as sociologist. Professor R. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, Chairman of the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Michigan, was Visiting Professor of Sociology during the Summer Quar- 
ter. 


University of Texas.—Clarence Glick will teach during the year 1934- 
35 in the Department of Sociology at the University of Texas, to take 
the place of Dr. Carl M. Rosenquist, who is on leave of absence to under- 
take work in the F.E.R.A. at Washington. 


Washington University.—Professor L. L. Bernard spent the summer in 
Mexico. 


Westminster College—Harmon Hayes has been appointed to teach so- 
ciology during the year 1934-35, in the absence of Dr. E. J. Webster, 
who is engaged in special work under the F.E.R.A. 


CORRECTION 


In the July issue of the Journal, Paul W. Shankweiler was reported as 
expecting to receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1936. The de- 
gree was conferred in the summer of 1934 by the University of North 
Carolina. 
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Emile Durkheim on the Division of Labor in Society. By GEORGE 
Smupson. (Translation of Durkheim’s De la division du travail 
social with an estimate of his work.) New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. xliv+439. $3.50. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal appears an article on Durkheim’s 
Division of Labor, and this review may well be brief. Published when the 
author was thirty-five years old, the work accepts as accurate the crude 
misconceptions of the 1880’s concerning the life of primitive man as set 
forth in the books of those who were no more competent to describe them 
than a botanist would be to write a treatise in his field without ever having 
seen a plant. 

The whole argument of the book rests, essentially, on three proposi- 
tions: (1) there is no division of labor among primitive people; (2) primi- 
tive people are all alike and have no differentiation of personality; (3) 
primitive people have only punitive “law.” 

All of these are now known to be untrue. Dr. Watson, studying only 
thirty tribes, has listed 1,485 different occupations of these primitive peo- 
ples. The striking differences of personality among them are familiar to 
anyone who has done even a week of field work, and the presence of other 
forms of “law” among them is known and recorded the world around. 

Not to be severe with a writer who, forty-one years ago, accepted as 
true what is now known to be untenable, it would at least seem that ex- 
tended discussion of an argument based on abandoned premises might be 
considered an unnecessary expenditure of energy. 

As to the translation, it is hard to speak with restraint. Incredible as it 
may seem, the author actually translates conscience by the English word 
“conscience” throughout. The result is sometimes amusing and some- 
times ludicrous. In comparing this translation with the fifth French edi- 
tion, there was hardly a page of a score of pages taken at random which 
did not contain a mistranslation, sometimes a complete reversal of mean- 
ing. The work is the effort of an earnest and ambitious young man who 
attempted a task for which he lacked adequate preparation. Durkheim 

* Walter T. Watson, “A New Census and an Old Theory: Division of Labor in the 
Preliterate World,” this Journal, XXXIV, 632-52. 
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has been familiar to American scholars for a generation. No European 
author is more frequently quoted and referred to by our writers. And yet 
the translator expresses his ambitions in these words: “This volume I 
hope marks the beginning of interest in this country in Durkheim’s work.” 
(Italics mine.) 


ELLSWORTH FArIs 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rasse und Staat. By Erich VoEGELIN. Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 

1933. Pp. ilit+227. M. 8.70. 

What Voegelin has given us is essentially a monograph on a particular 
form of ethnocentrism. For the function of the idea of race, as he pre- 
sents it, has been to give groups of people, at certain critical points in their 
history, a social myth in terms of which they might conceive their rela- 
tions to each other and their separation from other men. In tribal life, 
ethnocentrism—although mystical—needs no great transcendental myth, 
for the cultural distinctiveness and “community of fate” of the “in- 
group” are obvious. Civilization, says Renan in a passage quoted by 
Voegelin (p.,201), is “la grande force supérieure aux races et destructive 
des originalités locales.” The author seems to suggest that when civiliza- 
tion has done, or half-done, its work, men perforce seek to create some 
new and larger “particular community” in which their lost souls may take 
shelter. In a world where one cannot put physical distance between the 
“‘we-group” and the “others,” ‘‘one has need of the spiritual distance cre- 
ated by belief in one’s own ‘election’ and the satanic character of the 
‘others’”’ (p. 153). The racial myth performs this function of creating 
social distance and giving a spiritual basis for national unity in times of 
stress and confusion. It is but natural, says Voegelin, that this idea should 
play its part most vigorously in Germany; for Germany, however old its 
culture, lacks the long and rooted tradition of political unity which Eng- 
land, France, and even the United States have. 

The author regards this work as a sort of excursus from his larger sys- 
tematic work on the theory of the state, an excursus justified by the fol- 
lowing thesis: ‘Conceptions of the state [Staatsideen] do not constitute a 
science of the state, but an essential part of the very reality of the state.” 
The case in point is the racial conception of the state, especially as it has 
operated in modern Germany. 

Even in Part I (“Der systematische Gehalt der Rassentheorie”’), in 
which the author deals with the assumptions and limitations of scientific 
studies of race, his interest is essentially in the social setting and function 
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of the concept. Part II (“Die Rassenidee und der Aufbau der Gemein- 
schaft”) deals directly with the idea of race in relation to the building of 
a sense of community. Race thus falls into the same class of great social 
myths as do “the body of Christ” and the “clan state” of antiquity. The 
three are treated in terms of the situations in which they arose and of the 
social functions which they performed. The older myths seem to differ 
from that of race in that their adherents were content with a mystical 
basis of their “community of fate,” while modern believers in race seek 
scientific justification. But they take their science lightly, as indicated by 
a recent warning, the gist of which is that social scientists had better act 
as though they believe the potent myths of national-socialism even 
though they know better. 

In a chapter entitled “The Jews as a Contrary Conception” (Die Juden 
als Gegenidee), the author attempts to show the function of anti-Semitism 
in Germany. He reviews German literature on the Jews to show that the 
Jew has rarely been studied except with the purpose of showing that he is 
the negation of all that the Nordic German ought to be. The Jew is foot- 
loose, adaptable, a racial mixture, a believer in nothing—not even in him- 
self. Even though all this is true, the function of anti-Semitism is not to 
reform or even remove the Jew, but to set out more sharply, by contrast, 
what the Nordic ought to be. The author suggests that if there were more 
reality in the Nordic type—as idealized in the racial myth—there would 
be no need of this contrast. The Jew is, in short, a symbol whose function 
is not unlike that of the medieval devil. 

This book is essentially a contribution to the study of a potent social 
myth. Although it is something of a historical review of the literature on 
race, and although it contains the author’s systematic statement of the 
logic of studies of race, as such, most readers will be more interested in it 
as an objective study of the conceptions so ardently upheld by German 
national-socialists. So far as I know, no other German (Voegelin is Vien- 
nese) has treated these conceptions in a similar way; indeed, few scholars 
outside Germany have attempted to do more than “debunk”’ national- 

As a study of the rise and operation of social myths, it is less brilliant 
than Sorel’s two works (Reflexions sur la violence and Les illusions du 
. progrés), but is nevertheless a bold and thorough treatment. 


C. HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY 
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China’s Geographic Foundations: A Survey of the Land and Its People. 
By Grorce Bascock CressEY. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1934. Pp. xviit+436. $4.00. 

The Chinese: Their History and Culture. By KENNETH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 2 vols. Pp. xiv+ 
506+389. $7.50. 

These two works will be received with enthusiasm by everyone inter- 
ested in the Orient, and will be welcomed by the rapidly increasing group 
of sociologists who seek a world frame of reference for their study of cul- 
ture. By the aid of tables, graphs, statistics, maps, and photographs, Dr. 
Cressey, an expert in geology and geography, gives a vivid picture of land 
and people, resources and climate, communications and commerce. One 
puts down the book feeling that he has been on a journey, so vivid and 
clear is the writing. 

The six opening chapters deal with the background furnished by his- 
tory, topography, climate, agriculture, and foreign trade, after which come 
fifteen chapters on the fifteen geographic regions, the delimitation of which 
the author regards as his chief contribution to the subject. In opposition 
to P. M. Roxby and others who distinguish only five, Dr. Cressey in- 
cludes in China Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and the high- 
lands of Tibet. 

But even with this inclusion, the area south of the Great Wall has about 
double the conventional number. A curious outcome is the inclusion into 
one region of three non-contiguous areas which are made to form the re- 
gion called the mountains of Shantung, Liaotung, and Jehol. Whatever 
the geographers may say of this, it seems a bit indefensible to the reviewer, 
almost as if one should include in a geographic region Florida, Cuba, and 
Yucatan. 

The book is splendidly done, the style is attractive and lucid, and the 
treatment reflects the : ‘ost careful and accurate methods of geographic 
scholarship. 

Dr. Latourette’s two volumes are outstanding. Since the publication of 
The Middle Kingdom fifty years ago, nothing in the English language has 
appeared that is comparable to this clear and dispassionate account of the 
history and culture of China. It is addressed to the general reader, not to 
Sinologists, and is therefore an indispensable volume for sociologists who 
wish to know something of the people, the government, art, language, 
education, religion, and economics—all of which are given separate chap- 
ters in the second volume. The first volume is a chronological record, and 
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though this makes some repetition necessary, it is repetition that is in no 
sense unwelcome to the reader. 

Sociologists will find much valuable material in this book. This is par- 
ticularly true of the second volume, where the cultural aspects are treated 
topically, but the same remark applies also to the historical account of the 
political events in the life of our oldest contemporary civilization. 

China remained a cultural and political entity longer than any other 
nation, great or small. This cannot be due to her isolation, for she has 
been invaded over and over, through the centuries. It is not due to homo- 
geneity of population, for she has assimilated many stocks. She is to be 
credited with the most important political invention in the history of man. 
The fact that the written language is independent of phonetics may be 
important. In an area comparable to Europe, she is not cursed with the 
notion of a balance of power. But there are many aspects of the question 
to be solved, and much work is needed. Therefore sociologists will wel- 
come this book. 

There is a forty-page Bibliography, helpfully annotated. 

We are told that as late as 1800 it is possible that in sheer bulk there 
were more pages, written and printed, in the Chinese language than in all 
other languages put together. In the discussion of ceremonies it would ap- 
pear that the Chinese have been more successful than others in erecting 
ceremony into an instrument of control and order. 

Sociologists realize that there is much that we can learn from China. 


Here is a good book with which to start. 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Protestant Home Missions to Catholic Immigranis. By THEODORE 
ABEL. New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research, 


1933. Pp. 143. $1.00. 

This brief study is an interpretation of the fundamental processes in- 
volved in conscious attempts of an aggressive cultural group to assimilate 
a relatively passive group. The aim of the aggressive group was “‘Ameri- 
canization through evangelization.” The investigation shows that the in- 
fluence of evangelization has been largely negligible, but that relief activ- 
ities and social programs have been moderately successful, although much 
hampered by the fact that they have not generally been accepted as ob- 
jectives, but only as means to increase church membership. Little prog- 
ress has been made in proselytizing, and certain social facts limit rather 
definitely the possibilities in this direction. 
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The volume is a concise study of the sociology of missions and such 
other forms of social work as exist because of a wide gap between social 
agents and their clients. Its analysis and conclusions apply as fully to 
foreign as to home missions. ‘“The Story of an Immigrant Minister,” 
which occupies more than a quarter of the volume, is an illuminating case 
study of the social complexes involved in both active and passive groups 
in which the missionary or social worker finds himself implicated. 

The book is to be commended as a detached though sympathetic anal- 
ysis of the psychology and technique of ‘‘welfare work” under conditions 
usually described as missionary, but in large degree characteristic of all 
organized attempts to change the culture of any group. 


Guy W. Sarvis 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Rethinking Missions: A Layman’s Inquiry after One Hundred Years. 
By Witt1aM E. Hocxinc. New York: Harper & Bros., 1932. Pp. 
349. Cloth $2.00; paper $0.35. 


India-Burma. (“Supplementary Series,” I, Part I). Pp. xvii+258. 
China. (“Supplementary Series,” II, Part I.) Pp. xxiii+225. 


Japan. (“Supplementary Series,” III, Part I.) Pp. ix+216. 
India-Burma. (“Supplementary Series,” IV, Part II.) Pp. xxiii+ 
762. China. (“Supplementary Series,” V, Part II.) Pp. xxviii+ 
725. Japan. (“Supplementary Series,” VI, Part II.) Pp. xxi+ 
316. Home Base and Missionary Personnel. (“Supplementary 
Series,” VII, Part II.) Pp.- 199. Edited by Orvitte A. Perry. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. $1.50 each, $8.00 for 7 vols. 


In the autumn of 1930 the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
sent a staff of thirty-eight persons to India, China, and Japan to gather 
facts concerning missionary work in those countries. These “‘fact-finders” 
were divided in nearly equal numbers between the countries named, and 
spent from eight to ten months at their task. They submitted individual 
reports to the Appraisal Commission, a body of fifteen eminent educators 
and specialists headed by Dr. William E. Hocking. The Commission then 
visited all three of the countries in question with the purpose of making 
such judgments and recommendations concerning foreign-missionary pol- 
icies as the facts seemed to warrant. 

Technically, fact-finders and appraisers were charged to study and re- 
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port on the work of the seven co-operation mission boards; actually, they 
studied, as opportunity occurred, all Protestant mission work and some 
Catholic. The report of the Appraisal Commission is embodied in the 
volume Rethinking Missions. Later there were issued three supplementary 
volumes containing most of the reports submitted by the fact-finders, one 
volume on the Home Base and Missionary Personnel, and three volumes of 
Regional Reports by the appraisers. In the present review it will be im- 
possible to treat any of the volumes in detail; a general sociological evalua- 
tion of the entire material will be attempted. 

Briefly, it may be said that the volume Rethinking Missions consists of 
a closely reasoned and somewhat philosophical discussion, in a style of 
great distinction, of the rationale of missions. These four chapters, writ- 
ten by Dr. Hocking, have been the focus of most of the controversy that 
has raged about the report.) The position taken is essentially that because 
missions are the expression of an altruistic interest in our fellow-men which 
is inherent in humanity, they will inevitably be continued, but that they 
must be modified so as to avoid unpleasant implications of superiority on 
the part of missionaries. “Propaganda” is deprecated and infiltration sug- 
gested. The second and main part of the book deals with specific criti- 
cisms and recommendations which constitute an excellent summary, the 
details of which are already familiar to students of missions. In the final 
section some very drastic changes in mission administration are proposed, 
the most revolutionary suggestion being the establishment of a single 
“superboard” for the direction of all missions—meaning, presumably, 
American Protestant missions. Volumes IV, V, and VI, containing the 
reports of the fact-finders, are of most interest to sociologists because they 
contain what amounts to a cross-section of contemporary society in the 
countries studied. The method followed made a considerable amount of 
repetition unavoidable, and the individual reports are by no means even 
in quality; but the amount of carefully selected and sifted information in 
these monographs, covering rural life, industrial problems, education, 
religion, the church, and women’s interests, is impressive. Much of the 
material will be useful to anyone who seeks an understanding of the cur- 
rents of life in the Orient today. 

What of the sociological significance of the study? The subject of the 
investigation is one of the most striking social phenomena in history. In- 
deed, missions can be properly appreciated only when they are thought of 
as a part of the expansion of Euro-American civilization; and their values 
and disutilities can be assessed only when they take their place in the total 
complex of forces and processes involved in the interaction of cultures. 
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Father Ricci finally succeeded in entering Peking in 1601. He was a 
scientist, a scholar, a mechanic, and he became a profound student of 
Chinese and largely adopted the Chinese way of life. He and his con- 
fréres won and held their position by teaching Chinese officials and intel- 
lectuals the knowledge and ways of the West and casting cannon for the 
emperor to use against his enemies. In return they were allowed to build 
churches and preach. The process was essentially an attempt on the part 
of the missionaries to introduce certain aspects of Western culture, at the 
price of adopting certain elements in the culture of China—although the 
idea of cultural exchange was of course not in the minds of the mission- 
aries; and the outcome in their case was largely personal and oppor- 
tugistic, while that for China was to some degree national and funda- 
mental. 

Such has always been the actual missionary process. Wherever an ex- 
panding culture is found, missionaries are found—not necessarily mis- 
sionaries of religion, but those who seek to change the behavior patterns 
in the culture upon which the expanding culture impinges. The essence of 
this social process is the same whether the effort is to induce people to 
adopt kerosene instead of bean-oil or to adopt a Christian instead of a 
Buddhist devil. The outcomes should, of course, be judged on their mer- 
its. Standards for such judgments are not easy to establish; but we may 
say that ideas, commodities, and activities which contribute to the incre- 
ment of the group numerically and qualitatively are “good.” 

Fundamentally, the changes which result from the impingement of cul- 
tures are the result of man’s efforts to satisfy his wants—and men will 
normally adopt that course of action which seems to promise the greatest 
variety and intensity of want-satisfaction. Since the West offers such sat- 
isfactions in excess of the East, and since missionaries have been channels 
through which such satisfactions have come, a greater or less degree of 
success has attended their efforts. In fact, as one looks at the whole drama 
of modern history, he is inclined to feel that the thousands of missionaries 
scattered over the Orient have had a profoundly significant part in stimu- 
lating and satisfying human wants. 

The story of missions—and, in fact, the story of modern civilization— 
remains to be told in such terms. Until it is so told we shall have no really 
basic “rethinking missions.”” The volumes under review are almost com- 
pletely destitute of such interpretation. Useful as they are in a limited 
way, a very great opportunity for genuine social analysis has been lost. 


Guy W. SARvIS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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The Costs of Medical Care. By I. S. Fark, C. Rurus Rorem, and 
Martna D. Kinc. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
Pp. xviii+623. $4.00. 


This Journal has reviewed separately earlier reports of which this vol- 
ume is a summary. The present work of condensation and interpretation 
was itself a monumental task and deserves appraisal as such. The original 
objectives of the Committee on Costs of Medical Care were to ascertain 
the extent of need, i.e., of illness, disability, and other conditions calling 
for care; the existing facilities (physical, social, and personal) for service; 
what adequate care requires; the proportion of unmet need; the potential 
outlay; the actual outlay for facilities and for services; the procedures and 
channels of payment or support: the income of practitioners and of health 
agencies; the degree of adequacy of the current state of affairs; the experi- 
ments and possibilities in the way of reorganization. The findings show 
these points covered, with some fairly definite conclusions to be drawn. 

1. Need is constant for a total population. It also varies slightly by 
classes, inversely with income, but unpredictably from family to family. 

2. Total hospital beds (955,869 in 1930) are not only inadequate in 
number but maldistributed in place, function, or availability. 

3. Adequate care should include preventive services, health education, 
physicians, nursing, hospitalization, convalescent and remedial work, 
medicine and appliances. Estimates for these elements are given. 

4. Adequacy of care now increases with income. Existing facilities are 
not fully utilized. 

5. If needs, incomes, or sanctions should change, far more could be af- 
forded so as to provide adequate care for all. Because of inaccessibility, 
local inadequacy, ignorance, apathy, or cost, existing facilities fail to meet 
many needs. Adequate care would not require larger total expenditure, 
but would require it to be so spent as to provide added personnel and 
equipment: double the hospital beds, 21 per cent more physicians, twice 
the nurses, two or three times the dentists. Realization of total potential 
effective demand awaits, of course, the redistribution of wealth and in- 
come. Only 60 per cent of the population actually hired medical service in 
1929. 

6. The nation spent (1929) $3,656,000,000 for its medical care: $30.08 
per capita, $123 per family. The channels of payment were traced and re- 
ported both in detail and in bulk. Even the 60 per cent who paid the 
$2,900,000,000 of private fees paid with great unevenness, because of un- 
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even distribution of illness and of wealth and income. The individual 
savings for individual payments are wasteful, uneconomical, and chaotic 
both for patients and for those who render services. Expenditures bear 
little relationship to size of family. They are seldom budgeted in ad- 
vance, 

7. Medical practitioners netted an average income of $5,300 in 1929; 
but this includes many specialists and many poverty areas, and covers a 
relatively short working prime. The median for general practitioners was 
only $2,900; 33 per cent of them are considered to have incomes inade- 
quate for their profession; 18 per cent fell below $1,500 in 1929. Hospitals 
for chronics are largely tax supported: $300,000,000, or nearly one-half 
of all hospital operating costs, were derived from taxation. 

8. The general state of affairs is summed up in the following: 

Medical service should be more largely furnished by groups of physicians 
and related practitioners, so organized as to maintain high standards of care 
and to retain the personal relations between patients and physician. 

The costs . . . . should be distributed over groups of people and over periods 
of time. 

Methods of preventing disease should be more extensively and more effec- 
tively applied, as measures both of service and of economy; and should be so 
financed as to minimize the economic deterrents to their extension. 

The facilities and services . . . . should be co-ordinated by appropriate agen- 
cies on a community basis. 


9. Studies of many experiments along these and other lines, involving 
new ways of evening and distributing costs and services, are summarized 
and appraised. 

Despite his statement that the essence of medical care is a personal 
service, President Wilbur’s emphasis in the Foreword, on medicine as an 
industry, may account in part for the sharp response on this issue on the 
part of the Bureau of Medical Economics of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. In view of the constructive spirit of the Committee’s work and re- 
ports, it is not easy for a layman to diagnose the visceral vigor of reaction- 
aries’ reactions in other than terms of unconscious motivations and re- 
sistance. 

This volume, together with the final report, Medical Care for the Ameri- 
can People, will be the most important books of reference in their field for 
many years. 

Tuomas D, ELIot 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Family and the State: Select Documents. By SopHoNtsBA P. 
BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. - 
xiv+565. $3.50. 

This volume is one of a series intended to provide documentary mate- 
rial for basic courses in social work. It is expected that the course in which 
this book will be used will be in addition to a course in family social work 
and one in social work and the courts. Hence the field of interest is rather 
narrowly confined to those aspects of substantive law which deal with im- 
portant family situations. The attempt throughout is to give the embry- 
onic social worker an appreciation of the stream of thought embodied in 
law relative to family difficulties. This is done by presenting the docu- 
ments under each head in chronological order. For the most part the ma- 
terials are drawn from statutes and judicial decisions in England and 
America. The chief topics covered are the abolition of clandestine mar- 
riage, child marriages, uniformity in marriage laws, reciprocal rights of 
husband and wife each in the person of the other, property rights of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, guardianship, adoption, illegitimacy, and 
the termination of the marriage tie. To those familiar with legal case- 
books in domestic relations, these are expected topics, but the judicious 
selection of materials with the view to the particular interests of the social 
worker, and the careful introductory statements preceding each group of 
decuments in this volume, give it a unique place in socio-legal literature. 


RoBERT C. ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Abortion: Legal or Illegal? By A. J. Roncy. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1933. Pp. 212. $2.00. 


This book, popular rather than learned, argues that laws against abor- 
tion are an unenforcible heritage of Christianity, and, in many cases and 
situations, unwise and antisocial; hence they ought to be repealed. The 
author’s purpose seems to be to convince the intelligent layman that it is 
about time we faced realities in this field. Dr. Rongy estimates that there 
are two million abortions in the United States annually. Dr. F. J. Taus- 
sig’s minimum figure is seven hundred thousand, with fifteen thousand 
deaths. Some large cities probably have more abortions than births. 

It is reported that Russia has had only two deaths in forty thousand 
cases when the interruption was performed under aseptic conditions in 
skilled hands. In this country the maternal mortality resulting from un- 
skilled interruption is a national scandal. 
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Rongy rather successfully compares the present abortion situation with 
prohibition before repeal. The reviewer is of the opinion that he has, on 
the whole, made out a good case, although there are several statements, or 
phrases,’to which he would take exception. Several of these relate to birth 
control. The argument for widening indications for abortion is mainly 
sound. 

The cases presented in the chapter on “The Abortion Racket” are of 
special interest. 

The book lacks indexes, references, and a bibliography. 


Norman E. Himes 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to Homemaking and Its Relation to the Community. 
By WILLIE MELMoTH Bomar. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1931. Pp. 241. 

This little volume should successfully introduce the young student to 
the problems of the homemaker. It is attractively written and shows a 
wide range of learning in the social and economic field. The chapters on 
“Some Social Influences Affecting Family Life” (chap. ii) and “Some Civic 
Interests Which Are Reflected in Home Life” (chap. iii) show a specially 
intelligent and liberal use of material from the fields of law and govern- 
mental organization. The chapter, too, on “The Care of the Child”’ is 
comprehensive. “Planning the House,” “Putting System in Household 
Routine,” and “Prevention of Disease and Health Building” are the three 
other chapters. Each discussion, which presents the various aspects of 
homemaking as a serious professional undertaking worthy of the serious 
consideration of the competent student, is supplemented by a set of skil- 
fully framed questions and a carefully selected bibliography. The omis- 
sion which attracts the notice of the reader is the subject of sources of in- 
come and the relation of adequacy and regularity to successful homemak- 
ing. Perhaps Mrs. Abel is supposed to have adequately dealt with this, 
but her volume on Successful Family Life on a Moderate Income is of years 
long gone by, and there is much to be said now on various aspects of family 
finance and budgetary. The reader of these chapters knows that a dis- 
cussion by Dr. Bomar would be thoroughly competent. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Education for Home and Family Life, Part I: “In Elementary and 
Secondary Schools.”” (White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection.) New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xiit+124. 
$1.00. 


The goal of education for home and family life is conceived by the Sub- 
committee on Preparental Education as threefold: to help the child adjust 
himself in the parental home; to aid him in achieving in adolescence the 
necessary independence of that home; and to assist him in maintaining the 
proper balance of interdependence involved in the forming of a new family 
of his own. The problem is approached in two ways: by a summary of the 
needs of youth as seen by psychologists, youth themselves, and school ad- 
ministrators; and by a survey of courses and less formal methods used by 
schools in the attempt to educate children for family life. The latter part 
of the report has many suggestions for school administrators and teachers 
who are interested in devising courses for education for home and family 
life. 

RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROcKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Child Psychology. By JouN J. B. Morcan. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1931. Pp. ix+474. $4.00. 


It would be difficult to conceive of a more adequate introduction to 
child psychology than this small volume. Although the author’s aim is to 
present in systematic form the latest findings of others, he has done much 
more than this. His own contribution is the welding of a wide range of 
facts and values into a unified work which is enjoyable and worth-while 
reading for anyone interested in human behavior. To students entering 
the field it should prove actually exciting. Directness, clear, non-tech- 
nical language, balanced presentation of opposing views, and a salt of 
humor characterize the author’s style; and he cites throughout the most 
recent data from the research laboratories. It seems a little strange, how- 
ever, to find no mention of Dr. Charlotte Buehler’s The First Year of Life. 
The chapters on the development of meanings, emotional and social de- 
velopment, and the child’s adjustment to his family are of sociological in- 
terest. 


RutH PEARSON KosHUK 
Cutcaco, ILLINors 
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The Delinquent Child. (White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection.) New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xx+499. 
$3.50. 


This book consists of a series of chapters concerning delinquency, each 
chapter prepared by a subcommittee of the general committee. After a 
summary of the general report, chapters are devoted to the delinquent in 
relation to himself, and (with a change in terminology) the child in rela- 
tion to his family, the school, the church, industry, community influences, 
and the state and the municipality. The committee which prepared the 
report contains the names of many of those eminent in the fields of child 
welfare, juvenile-court procedure, and theoretical interest in adolescent 
problems. Many different points of view, types of training, and back- 
grounds of experience were represented by members of the committee. 

The committee made a valiant effort to arrive at a common point of 
view regarding the adjustment of the child, which may at times take the 
form of delinquency. Two principles are set forth: that “delinquency is 
a symptom, in that it is a rather naturally expected expression of some 
earlier, deeper or more pervasive maladjustment,” and that “‘it is the de- 
linquent rather than the delinquencies which requires and merits study.” 

The committee further posited two basic needs: the need for security 
and the need for development, common to all children. The discussion in- 
dicates that security pertains principally to emotional security and to the 
feeling that the child has of belonging to a family and of being loved by its 
family. Development concerns the growing independence and self-reli- 
ance of the child as he matures. It is stated further that institutions, such 
as the family and the state, have these same two needs, for security (sta- 
bility) and for development (through the maturing of new units or per- 
sons). The child strives to secure satisfaction for his two basic needs; at 
the same time the various institutions and groups in society bring certain 
pressures to bear upon the child in order that institutional security and 
development also may be secured. In this situation the child may find 
a happy adjustment or he may become involved in clashes of interests and 
become maladjusted or delinquent. 

_ The subject receiving the most complete discussion concerns the rela- 
tion of the delinquent child to official agencies, such as the police, the 
juvenile court, child-caring agencies, and the parole system. Factual ma- 
terial is presented, and various principles are stated. The discussions of 
some of the other subjects covered by the report tend to be sketchy and 
superficial. There are several reasons for their superficial character: the 
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space allotted to each subject was insufficient for a thorough discussion; 
the attempt to explain everything in terms of two basic needs inhibited 
the interpretation; and the lack of adequate factual data prevented the 
development of a sound argument. There is, for instance, a general “‘feel- 
ing” evident in the discussion that industry and broken homes are two 
factors in the development of delinquency, but there exists very little 
organized factual material to support either contention. In fact, the book 
might almost be recommended to researchers in the field of delinquency 
to show the many phases of the problem which have as yet received no, or 
very inadequate, study. 

The book closes with an Appendix of certain factual material relating 
to the subjects covered and with an adequate Bibliography. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockrorD, ILLINOIS 


Resistant Behavior of Preschool Children. By RuTH KENNEDY CAILLE. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 
xv+142. 

Several studies of the social behavior of young children, begun under 
the direction of Dr. Dorothy S. Thomas, have recently appeared. The 
present author states clearly her assumptions: first, that overt behavior 
is highly indicative of personality, especially during the first few years of 
life; and, second, that objective methods can be devised for the study of 
certain aspects of this behavior. \The results go far toward justifying 
these assumptions. 

Thirty-six children in the nursery school of the Child Development In- 
stitute of Teachers College were observed during free play periods, 1,002 
five-minute records being taken, in 67.7 per cent of which no resistance 
appeared. A common-sense definition of resistant hehavior was built up, 
and acquiescence and aggression were also studied. It is explicitly recog- 
nized by the author that a person who never resists may become a com- 
pletely submerged personality. 

Data from a two-day stenographic record of each child’s language and 
from stenographic reports of his behavior during intelligence tests were 
also considered. A low negative correlation was found between resistance 
in free play periods and in the intelligence-test situation, indicating that 
resistant behavior may be quite specific. This is a step forward toward a 
goal which the reviewer holds to be most important—the study of a child 
in all the social situations he habitually enters. Such all-round analysis is 
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apparently the only means we have of getting at the facts concerning per- 
sonality réles at this level, and could be developed to the point where it 
would yield useful indexes of trait stability. 

Dr. Caille found that it was not possible to classify the children studied, 
on the basis of her data alone, into definitely resistant or acquiescent 
types. This too is encouraging! 


RuTH PEARSON KosHUK 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The Behavior of Young Children, III: “Children with Materials”; 
“Children with Other Children.” By ErHet B. Warinc and 
MARGUERITE WILKER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
Pp. xiv+198. $1.25. 

This book, consisting of two distinct parts, is well organized and sim- 
ple; it would be very useful for a study group of mothers without previous 
background in child psychology. The section, “Children with Materials,” 
opens with brief descriptions of the behavior of children with playthings, 
continues with brief quotations from child psychologists and educators, 
and ends with a long series of questions to guide the mother or teacher in 
training the child to independent and effective use of material objects. 
The second part, “Children with Other Children,”’ follows the same plan 
and emphasizes the adjustment of children to other children and to adults. 
Of great interest is the introduction by Patty Smith Hill, which sets forth 
in simple terms a conception of child psychology which views the child as 
engaged in experimental and random activity, which must be organized 
along socially approved lines; out of his experiences in making these ad- 
justments comes his conception of life and of his réle in the world. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RocKFoRD, ILLINOIS 


The Religious and Educational Philosophy of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. By Grace H. Witson. New York: Teach- 
ers College, 1933. Pp. 156. $2.00. 

An organization which has its chief peculiarity in being all things to all 
men has difficulty in explaining to its own workers, to its patrons, and to 
its members the relations between its various activities and its stated pur- 
poses. If one judge from this record (it is a record of apologetics, not a 
philosophy) the Y.W.C.A. worker wakes up every morning wondering 
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what is today’s reason for carrying on the day’s work, which latter, I sus- 
pect, is not so much different from yesterday’s. One also suspects that the 
discussions here recorded have not impinged deeply on the young women 
who eat, sleep, swim, do their exercises, and attend classes in the 
Y.W.C.A. building in Middletown. That suspicion may be unjustified, 
but there is nothing in the book to enlighten us on the point. 


Everett C. HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


The Young Manhood of Studs Lonigan. By James T. FARRELL. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1934. Pp. 412. $2.50. 


This novel deals with the leisure-time activities of a young man living 
in a middle class Irish-American community in Chicago at the time the 
area was being invaded by the Negroes. Written in the argot of the young 
hoodlum the story reveals the wide range of both the conventional and de- 
linquent activities in which this young man and his friends engaged, 
Most clearly depicted is the fact that the spontaneous, undirected, neigh- 
borhood groups, whose activities centered around the local recreational 
institutions, exercised far more control over the activities of these indi- 
viduals than did their homes, the church, or the school. 

Although this novel portrays certain aspects of city life vividly, it does 
not contribute significantly to our understanding either of young men in 
particular or human behavior in general. The characters are not sharply 
drawn, and at times the dialogue seems quite unreal. Unfortunately the 
author’s interest in attempting to shock his readers appears to be greater 
than his interest in an accurate characterization of the young men around 
whom this story is developed. 


Henry D. McKay 
BEHAVIOR RESEARCH FUND 


CHICAGO 


The Development of American Commerce. By JoHN H. FREDERICK. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xx+ 390. $3.00. 


The genesis of this book, like that of many another in the field of so- 
cial science, arose from the desire on the part of an instructor to make the 
subject matter of his course more accessible to his students. The book is 
largely a compilation of secondhand materials brought together from scat- 
tered sources for classroom convenience. Throughout, the author leans 
heavily on the standard works of Bogart, Lippincott, Johnson, and other 
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students of economic history. The materials are classified under three 
general headings, viz., foreign commerce, domestic commerce, and com- 
mercial policy, each subject being treated separately by convenient peri- 
ods. 
The extensive time span—from Colonial times to the present day—and 
the wide range of subject matter dealt with have necessitated rigorous 
condensation. The author shows considerable skill in the selection and 
presentation of data. He has brought together in a clear, compact form a 
vast amount of factual information on the development of American com- 
merce. So loaded is the book with tables, charts, and other factual data 
that little space is left for theory or interpretation. Perhaps it is intended 
that theory should be built up from the facts in classroom discussion. Of 
the threefold classification of subject matter that of internal commerce re- 
ceives the least adequate treatment. In the absence of statistical informa- 
tion by which to measure the trend of domestic commerce, Professor Fred- 
erick has largely restricted his data in these chapters to general facts on 
population, production, transportation, and coastwise trade. But even 
with the limited sources of information at hand, a much more cogent de- 
scription of tendencies might have been given. This pertains particularly 
to developments since 1900. On the whole, however, the author has per- 
formed a worth-while service in making the scattered materials in this 
field more readily accessible. 


R. D. McKENzIE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Die Geschlossene Wirtschaft. By BERNHARD Laum. Tiibingen: J. C. 

B. Mohr, 1933. Pp. vit+503. 

The character and tendency of the book are well hinted at in a few per- 
sonal remarks in the Preface, dated September 20, 1933—after Hitler’s 
coming into power: 

I do not belong to the old guard of the Nationalistic Socialistic movement. 
....And I must confess, that it was for me a deeply shattering experience to 
realize that, although externally I still stood far outside of National Socialism, 
‘within myself I had already belongea to it for a long time. .... I have confi- 
dence that even those who became converts by the road of scientific research 
will not be turned away” [from entrance into the Nazi ranks]. 


Indeed, what the author, who did not succeed in getting a university 
professorship under the old German régime and who, we hope, will suc- 
ceed under the present one, drives at is a quasi-scientific presentation of 
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economic ideas current among the Nazis. In his methodological discus- 
sion he emphasizes the influence of non-economic motives on economic 
actions; of irrational forces as against rational ones, and of Tatsachen- 
schilderung as against theoretical discussion. It emphasizes the description 
of the seelischen Krifte der unteren Volksschicht and the importance of 
Volkstum as well as of psychologische Einfiihlung. Of course, in matters 
economic as well as cultural, he is for national autarchy, and the book is 
written to show the different forms in which self-sufficiency (political, 
economic, cultural, etc.) rules the lives of nations, and to argue for the 
higher “‘value” of the autarchic type of social institutions. 

He then analyzes the “motives” leading to closed social groups. The 
force of “blood” and of Erdverbundenheit (association with the soil?), 
magic, and religious influence, mystical relations of human beings to ani- 
mals and plants, etc., are many factors mentioned as leading (primitive) 
communities into isolation. Taboo concepts, for example, are interpreted 
as “autarchy” phenomena; so are all isolations of individuals such as those 
of boys and girls at the time of puberty, etc. By this “method” the author 
succeeds in uncovering a wide range of “autarchic’’ social processes, em- 
phasizing always their sentimental, mystical, and irrational aspects, and 
neglecting any attempt at serious interpretation. Nor is any attempt of- 
fered to evaluate the relative importance of these alleged ‘“‘autarchic” 
phenomena as compared with non-autarchic ones; on the contrary, the 
impression is conveyed to the reader that almost any aspect of social life, 
with the exception of intertribal and international commerce, might be 
classified as an example of the author’s construction. 

It would be difficult, however, to say what the author means by “aut- 
archy.” He does not attempt a definition, but uses the word obviously as 
synonymous with isolation and privacy of any kind. What he argues for 
is partial isolation, allowing for the advantages of some amount of inter- 
course, without defining the limits. Of course it is difficult to interpret in 
rational and articulate terms the flow of irrational thoughts, or rather 
words, which intends to create the impression of a specific type of social 
relations in accordance with Nazi ideals of national and racial isolation. 
What does it mean, for instance, if the seelische contact between the 
worker and the means of production is stressed, or the “labor honor” 
praised as a factor of self-sufficiency? Obviously it is Bergson’s concept of 
the “closed” personality as opposed to the “open” one, which is used here 
to propagandize the ideology of middle-class workmanship as against the 
capitalistic commercial unit. 

That religion as well as private property creates some sort of isolation 
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is patent, and an amount of material drawn from secondhand sources 
gives the author a good chance to indulge in the praise of religious irration- 
alism, on the one hand, and anticommunistic propaganda, on the other. 
The application of the same points of view to the modern state, and its 
politico-economic policies, differs from the discussion of the primitive and 
precapitalistic by the ignorance even of secondhand literature and mate- 
rial. One is not surprised to find (pp. 210-76) that the mercantilistic pol- 
icy of complete social control, as well as the idea of governmental “‘social 
education” and of governmental “social justice,” lead—like nationalism, 
and like the linguistic, racial, and cultural community—to the practice of 
isolation. France, the author thinks, is the classical case for a modern 
autarchic political unit (which is very characteristic of the Nazi ideal of 
‘‘modern,” as well as of France). 

In a last section the author discusses the present crisis as caused by 
rationalism, specialization, individualism, and other “eccentricities.” His 
crisis theory sounds like that of the technocrats, and his methods of liqui- 
dating the crisis by returning to “organic entities,” by “re-integration,” 
by return to “sound naturalism,” etc., are almost verbally identical with 
the phraseology of the Nazi propaganda. In other words, bigger and bet- 
ter autarchy is what Germany needs, autarchy or isolation being the way 
to higher development of physical forces, of which the author thinks Japan 
is a good example, to psychic progress such as better self-control, to higher 
morality, and, no doubt, to cultural supremacy of the self-sufficient “‘in- 
land” and agrarian unit, as compared with the modern “coastal,” colonial, 


and urban culture. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The New Internationalism. By CLARK FoREMAN. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., 1934. Pp. x+154. $1.75. 

The term “autarchy” was a dud. Some appetizing name for the new 
mercantilism had to be invented, and what could be more enticing than 
“the New Internationalism”’?, Most of this pamphlet was written under 
the impact of the Roosevelt message to the World Economic Conference of 
July, 1933. The administration itself now views these problems in a more 
sober light, and the organized equity gamblers are thoroughly disgruntled 
with the limits that seem to be imposed on “monetary” nationalism.) The 
literary backwash of the crest of the wave is still coming in, however. 
Elizabethan mercantilism is described as “the first attempt at national 
planned economy.” Adam Smith—thoroughly misinterpreted—was the 
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spokesman of “capitalist internationalism,” although the author fails to 
clarify the curious inconsistencies in the behavior of the “‘capitalists” and 
the theories of their spokesman. Economists are described as teaching a 
“so-called economic law that efficiency in production and distribution de- 
manded that everybody buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dear- 
est,”’ and they are supposed to hold this law “more powerful in motivating 
human conduct than the spirit of nationalism.’”’ The “old international- 
ism”—whatever that may be—is viewed as the cause of our present diffi- 
culties, and in the current trend all countries have insisted “that the co- 
operation be among nations rather than international, in the old supra- 
national sense.”’ Just what does “‘supra-national” mean? The League of 
Nations—says Mr. Foreman— is no longer entitled to be called a ‘‘world- 
affair.”’ But does he really believe that it ever had “supra-national”’ 
authority? And, incidentally, has he ever read the agenda for the World 
Economic Conference? If he has, can he honestly claim that it was a pro- 
gram of “laissez-faire” with its succession of proposals for organization of 
international economic relations? The book ends quite properly with a 
plea for a more favorable view of fascism in all its various forms and with 
a denunciation of “self-styled liberals,” the “Don Quixotes of today.” 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociology and the Study of International Relations. By L. L. and JEs- 
SIE BERNARD. St. Louis: Washington University, 1934. Pp. 115. 
$1.25. 

If there is any branch of public affairs and intellectual discipline which 
requires the broad and comprehensive approach to be found only in the 
sociological viewpoint, it is the field of international relations. 

Most of the classic works on world-politics and international relations 
have, however, been written by historians, political scientists, internation- 
al lawyers, and publicists—who are, for the most part, very innocent of 
sociology. 

Nevertheless, the sociologists themselves have made many important 
contributions to the field of international relations, though they have 
been mainly scattered fragments in larger sociological enterprises. 

Professor and Mrs. Bernard have made a very important and useful 
contribution both to sociology and to international relations by executing 
a very scholarly and searching investigation of the sociological contribu- 
tions to the clarification of the field of international relations. There is also 
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included a brief summary of the sociology courses in the United States 
which deal with one or another aspect of international relations. 

It is to be hoped that this splendid bibliographic summary can find its 
way into the hands of the conventional writers in the field. A greater in- 
fusion of sociological thought and methods into the international field is 
bound to broaden and freshen our approach to the study of world- 
politics. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Peace by Revolution: An Interpretation of Mexico. By FRANK TAN- 
NENBAUM. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 
317- 

Abandoning the heavy paraphernalia of factual statistical analysis 
which characterizes his earlier book, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, 
Tannenbaum has widened his horizon and attempted an interpretation 
of not only the agrarian phases of the 1910~21 revolution and its after- 
math, but of all Mexican history, the revolution, agrarian and otherwise, 
included. The author’s two leading hypotheses are: first, throughout 
Mexican history there has been a fundamental conflict between the cul- 
ture of the city and that of the campo, between the indigenous Indian vil- 
lage and the imported Spanish and mestizo urban center; and, second, the 
“best key” to Mexican history is to be found in the oft-repeated attempts 
(of which the 1910-21 revolution was the final effort) to “liquidate the 
consequence of the Spanish Conquest.” 

With two axes to grind and a lay audience in mind, it is perhaps in- 
evitable that the author should find the strictness of careful documenta- 
tion too binding for his purposes. If this detracts somewhat from the sci- 
entific value of Peace by Revolution, it in no way affects its interest or pro- 
vocativeness. 


EYLerR N. SIMPSON 
Mexico City, Mexico 


The War for the Land in Ireland. By BRIAN O’NEILL. New York: 

International Publishers, 1933. Pp. 201. $1.50. 

All the traditional Irish characteristics are exhibited in this little book: 
imagination, vituperation, exaggeration, pathos, and illogicality. It is an 
attempt by a young Irish communist to show that Ireland is ready for a 
communist revolution of the strict Marxian sort. The absurdity of the 
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idea can be shown in two sentences: The Irish Free State has barely three 

million inhabitants. It has more than four hundred and forty thousand 

agricultural, landowning families—pious Roman Catholic peasants. 
LyFrorD P. EpwaRDs 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Paradox in Hawaii. By Davip LIvINGsTON CRAWFORD. Boston: 
Stratford Co., 1933. Pp. iv+262. $2.00. 


The paradox which gives the title to President Crawford’s volume on 
the industrialization of the Hawaiian Islands is in reality a conflict of eco- 
nomic interests and doctrines, on the one hand, and of educational policy 
and practice, on the other. The development and existence of a large-scale 
plantation agriculture calls for a large number of unskilled and low-cost 
laborers. The maintenance of a free and compulsory school system has 
resulted in a supply of educated young people, in excess of the number of 
skilled and semiskilled jobs available in the present type of industrial 
structure, who are unwilling to live as plantation laborers. The author 
presents three possible solutions: (1) It would be possible to destroy the 
plantation system of agriculture. This he rejects on the ground that it is 
the best, if not the only possible, system in the natural conditions. (2) It 
would be possible to abandon the American system of universal education. 
This is rejected on the grounds of its being contrary to American ideals 
and that the people would not accept it. (3) It would be possible to bring 
industry and education into harmony by modifying each. This is the solu- 
tion proposed and advocated. In reality, the tendency of the concrete 
scheme advanced involves major changes in the educational system and 
minor ones in the plantation economy. President Crawford’s assertion 
that the correct way to meet the problem can be discovered only by trial 
and error should be vigorously challenged. Such a statement is a frank 
admission of intellectual bankruptcy. It is quite possible that the solution 
will be reached by trial and error. This, however, is not because trial and 
error is the correct way to meet this or any other problem but because the 
forces contending in the situation may prevent a solution by intelligence 
rather than by major force. 


E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 
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Alabama in the Fifties: A Social Study. By MINNIE CLARE Boyp. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931. Pp. 263. $4.25. 
This study presents an intimate picture of life in the South in the dec- 

ade immediately preceding the Civil War. 

It brings out the fact that Alabama in the fifties was still more or less 
in the frontier stage of development, with a new and rapidly expanding 
cotton area. Commerce and industry were adjuncts of agriculture. Cot- 
ton production dominated the economic, political, and social life of the 
state. One gets from the reading of this volume something of a cross-sec- 
tion of the extension of the cotton area to the southwestward. 

In the thirties and forties Alabama was receiving a large number of 
immigrants, with a predominance of cotton planters from Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. In the fifties it is pointed out that there was a 
large emigration from Alabama of cotton planters, especially to Missis- 
sippi and Texas, and in a lesser degree to Arkansas and Louisiana. 

The section of the book on religion is particularly illuminating. The 
two chief denominations in the state were the Baptist and the Methodist. 
Among the distinctive features of the religion in the state in the fifties 
were intolerance, the efforts of the denominations for reorganization after 
the splits in the previous decade over slavery, and the responsibility which 
the churches assumed for the welfare of the slaves. It was stated that the 
churches regarded the slaves as a definite responsibility. Whites and Ne- 
groes usually belonged to and attended the same church. In many in- 
stances, especially in the Baptist and Methodist churches, the Negroes 
outnumbered the whites. The theory back of the responsibility which the 
churches assumed for the welfare of the slaves appeared to be that religion 
would not only make the slaves better morally, but also more contented 
with their lot, that is to say, this responsibility was not altogether altru- 
istic. 

Monroe N. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


‘Valenge Women. By Dora E. Eartuy. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1933. Pp. xiit+251. $10. 

This carefully documented little monograph on the life of girls and 
women among the Valenge tribe of South Africa has been written in a fine 
tradition, that inaugurated by H. Junod, in his Story of a South African 
Tribe and other studies of peoples to whom the Valenge are closely re- 
lated. Miss Earthy, as a missionary, worked among the Valenge for thir- 
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teen years, and had incomparable opportunities for studying the culture 
from the woman’s point of view. Availing herself of all the assistance, the 
illumination which could be thrown upon her task by the work of Junod, 
and adhering persistently to the feminine aspect of her study, she has pro- 
duced a careful and valuable piece of work. Comparative students will 
perhaps value it most because it fills in the gap which male students were 
forced to leave in the ethnography of this region; the most striking specific 
contribution is probably the description of the girl’s puberty ceremonials, 
in which the girls are ceremonially deflowered by the older women of the 
tribe. 
MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL HISTORY 


New York City 


A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in Syria. By STUART 
CARTER Dopp. Beirut, Syria: American Press, 1934. Pp. xv+ 


336. 

This three-hundred-page book describes itself as a study in the meas- 
urement of rural culture patterns and social forces. The survey was made 
by the American University of Beirut with the co-operation of the travel- 
ing clinic of the Near East Foundation. It is perfectly evident that a great 
deal of careful work went into the set-up of the experiment and into the 
execution of it. The detailed steps are reported so that the procedures as 
well as the findings may be appraised by students and critics. A readable 
account of the survey is followed by voluminous appendixes and an Index. 
In spite of the impressive tables and of the possibly too slavish copying of 
the techniques and verbalization of the natural sciences, one still has some 
question as to the value of statistical appraisals, however ‘“‘scientific,”’ 
which are based on data as haphazard as answers by illiterate Arabs and 
Armenians to elaborate questionnaires as to their personal practices. 


EpwWIn R. EMBREE 
ROSENWALD FUND 


Ceskoslovenska Vlastivéda (“Czechoslovakia in All Its Aspects’’), 
Vol. II: Clovék (‘““Man’’). Prague, Czechoslovakia: ‘“Sfinx’’ Bo- 
humil Janda, 1933. Pp. 624. Ke. 300. 

Under the auspices of the Masaryk Academy of Work of Czechoslo- 
vakia, a series of volumes is now being published which is to include a com- 
prehensive description of all phases of Czechoslovak social, political, his- 
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torical, and economic life, especially since the formation of the republic in 
1918. 

The present volume, edited by Jifi Horék, Jindfich Matiegka, and 
Karel Weigner, covers well the physical anthropological background of the 
inhabitants of Czechoslovakia. Special chapters are devoted to the an- 
thropological studies of the Czechoslovak minorities (Ruthenians, Ger- 
mans, Magyars, Jews, and gypsies). Finally, some twenty chapters deal 
with the health conditions and policy of the country in its social aspects. 

Possibly the most interesting chapter is that by Jifi Maly, analyzing 
the physical changes which occur in the second generation of the Czecho- 
slovak immigrants. Though Mal¥ employs extensively the research done 
in this field by B. T. Baldwin, H. P. Bowdit, Ale’ Hrdli¢ka, and Jan Auer- 
han, he adds much new material of interest to the American observer of 
our immigration problems. 

This is the most ambitious gathering of encyclopedic information on the 
subject. In fact, it can be claimed that the whole series resembles Recent 
Social Trends, though it does not limit itself to the social aspects. The 
work marks a definite progress in the interest of social sciences in Central 
Europe, which, truly, lag behind the advance made by American social 
scientists; but the publication of this book proves that the Czechoslovak 
students in this field aim to catch up with the American advance. 


Josepu S. Roucek 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


The Discovery of Europe. By PAUL COHEN-PoRTHEIM. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. 296. $3.00. 


The broad thesis maintained in this study of present-day Europe is not 
by any means new in contemporary discussion. It is Mr. Cohen-Port- 
heim’s belief that European civilization is threatened, on the one hand, by 
Americanism with its worship of the machine and mass production, and, 
on the other, by Communism with its faith in regimentation and socializa- 
tion.) Thus Europeanism, in order to remain true to itself, and in the name 

_of human individuality, must place the spiritual values which it has de- 
veloped through the centuries above the rampant materialism which has 
come through the rise of the industrial order. Inevitably, England must 
take the lead in the rediscovery of Europe, in the recovery of her heritage. 

Mr. Cohen-Portheim is, undoubtedly, a well-traveled scholar and a 
gentleman, and this impressionistic study contains many entertaining as 
well as illuminating experiences which come to an individual privileged to 
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mingle with the upper strata of society. One is inclined to pass over light- 
ly the fact that the author has little or no first-hand knowledge of the 
United States or Russia. The failure to recognize the significance of social 
and economic factors which condition the development of culture, how- 
ever, cannot be glossed over so readily. Rediscovery is linked up so thor- 
oughly with economic recovery—the achievement of an equilibrium of 
social classes—that realistic contemplation of the former may not neglect 
careful diagnosis of the latter. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


S. McKEeE RosEN 


The Inquisition. By A. Hyatt VERRILL. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1932. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

Many are shocked by the reports of savagery and sadism in the Hitler 
régime in Germany. If, however, one turns for a moment to the Inquisi- 
tion of the Middle Ages and early modern times, he discovers such a stag- 
gering record of savagery and blood lust as to give a decided impression 
that we have made headway toward tolerance and decency even in pres- 
ent-day Germany. 

While there has been a vast body of descriptive information on the 
Inquisition in the voluminous works of Henry Charles Lea, we have lacked 
a good one-volume account in English. The brief summary by Mr. May- 
cock was a pro-Catholic apology designed to whitewash the Inquisition. 

Mr. Verrill has brought out an extremely readable survey of the back- 
ground, history, methods, and spread of the Inquisition. 

While not a monument of historical scholarship, the book gives evi- 
dence of wide reading in the field and is generally reliable in its general pic- 
ture of the times and tortures of the Inquisition. The author neither at- 
tempts to make the picture any darker than it really was nor to minimize 
the savagery and cruelty of the Inquisition. It is a first-rate and extreme- 
ly convenient bit of historical popularization. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


American Opinion on the Unification of Italy, 1846-1861. By Howarp 
R. Marraro. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 
xvi+345. $3.50. 

The expressions of opinion by Americans upon the successive episodes 

of the Italian risorgimento, from 1846 to 1861, are here summarized in a 
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well-ordered narrative. The author has made very extensive use of news- 
paper and magazine opinion and reporting, and of the pertinent parts of 
diaries, letters, speeches, and biographies of prominent American person- 
ages. The resulting representation of American comment and controversy 
over Italian matters is made lively and intimate by abundant quotation. 
The interpretations given are clear and little controversial. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the story is the division of 
American opinion upon almost every phase of political conflict in Italy. 
Some issues over which battles were being fought in Italy were live issues 
in the United States, and not merely because the United States had a lead- 
ing rdle in the career of democracy in the world. Several Italian episodes 
aroused vehement controversy in the United States. Incipient mass 
movements took place. The conservative as well as the liberal side found 
strong advocates. These controversies are excellently reported in this 
book, and some attempt is made to analyze them. As in Italy, the aim of 
national unity and independence gained the support of monarchs and 
came into ascendancy over republican ideals, so in America, also, popular 
support was won away from the ideals of Garibaldi and Mazzini by the 
constitutional monarchical leaders, who had more evident power to attain 


independence and unity for Italy. 
HARMON HAYES 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Reflections on the End of an Era. By REINHOLD NieBuER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xii+302. $2.00. 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr has established himself as one of the three or 
four most courageous Christian critics of capitalistic greed and racketeer- 
ing in the United States. 

In the present volume Dr. Niebuhr surveys the collapse of capitalism 
and democracy and raises the question of what religion can do in the 
premises. He calls for a more thoroughgoing political and economic radi- 
calism than most modernist clergymen would approve or risk. At the 
same time, he repudiates much of the theological liberalism of the con- 
temporary modernist. 

Dr. Niebuhr has never been distinguished for radicalism or clarity of 
thought in the field of religion. In the present volume he reverts still fur- 
ther toward intellectual fog and theological conservatism in his discussion 
of religion. 

The book very admirably illustrates the old figure of the beam and the 
mote. Dr. Niebuhr berates the modern business man for his inability to 
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come realistically to terms with the facts and to adjust the business order 
to considerations of humanity, decency, and generosity. But he shows an 
almost equal incapacity himself to cast aside his religious stereotypes and 
come to terms with reality in the theological field. 

Nothing short of humanism of a very radical type could be the religious 
counterpart of Dr. Niebuhr’s economic radicalism. Yet he calls for a re- 
vival of premodernistic religious seriousness. 

In spite of this intellectual inconsistency, fair-minded readers will do 
homage to Dr. Niebuhr’s economic insight, social progressiveness, and 
personal courage. 


NEw ScHOOL FoR SOcIAL RESEARCH 


Harry ELMER BARNES 


La fin du Moyen Age: La désagrégation du monde médiéval (1285- 
1453). By HENRI PIRENNE, EpOUARD PERRoy, AuGusSTIN RE- 
NAUDET, MARCEL HANDELSMAN, and Louis HALPHEN. 


La fin du Moyen Age: L’annonce des temps nouveaux (1453-1492). 
By the same authors. (“‘Peuples et civilisations: Histoire géné- 
rale,”’ publiée sous la direction de Louris HALPHEN et PHILLIPPE 
Sacnac.) Paris: Félix Alcan, 1931. Pp. 569 and 324. 

The tide of collaboratively written historical series which was inaugu- 
rated in 1894 by Lavisse and Rambaud’s brilliant Histoire générale, con- 
tinued in Lavisse’ equally brilliant and successful Histoire de France, and 
imitated in the massive and Palladian tomes of the Cambridge quadruple 
(or is it quintuple?) series shows no sign as yet of receding. The series of 
which these two volumes are a part is a distinguished one, to be com- 
pleted in twenty volumes, of which the foregoing works form the seventh 
volume (in two parts). That remarkable sense of form for which French . 
literature is distinguished has enabled the five contributors to integrate 
their several parts so closely and compactly that the reader is hardly con- 
scious of the plural authorship, and in spite of the diversity of the subject, 
the unity has been preserved. In the distribution of responsibility M. 
Pirenne has written those chapters which deal with economic and social 
conditions in the period; religious, intellectual, and aesthetic history has 
fallen to M. Renaudet; M. Handelsman, who is professor of history in the 
University of Warsaw, has properly taken Eastern Europe as his field; and 
M. Perroy has been chiefly responsible for the history of France, Germany, 
and Italy. The services of M. Halphen seem to have been almost wholly 
of an editorial nature. To his deep scholarship and deft hand the unity of 
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the books is due. Specific references are few, and quite justly so in a work 
of this sort. On the other hand, the bibliographies are full and up to date, 
and the indexes admirable. It would be inapposite to enter into a particu- 
lar criticism of these two works in a mere review. Suffice it to say that they 
are a happy example of sound scholarship and popular presentation. One 
is glad to learn that an English translation of them is in preparation. 


James WESTFALL THOMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Roosevelt Revolution: First Phase. By Ernest K. LINDLEY. 
New York: Viking Press, 1933. Pp. viii+328. $2.50. 


Whatever the ultimate outcome of the New Deal, it is bound to con- 
stitute an important epoch in American social experimentation. There- 
fore, sociologists will welcome Mr. Lindley’s clear and authoritative sum- 
mary of the achievements of the Roosevelt administration in the first six 
months of its power. Mr. Lindley has been on intimate terms with mem- 
bers of the President’s official family and writes as a trusted insider. His 
book is the most satisfactory and readable summary we have on the open- 
ing months of the New Deal. It is not likely to be surpassed or superseded 
until the passage of time gives us a better historical perspective on the 
events chronicled. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New ScHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. By ARTHUR CHARLES COLE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xv +468. $4.00. 


Professor Cole takes up his story at the beginning of the booming pros- 
perity of the fifties—a prosperity based upon expanding transportation 
facilities, techniques of production, and the settlement of unoccupied 
areas. The manner in which this development accentuated the division of 
sectional characteristics and interests is skilfully indicated. War-time 
work of recruiting, supplying, and relieving the armies and the effect of 
the struggle on the civilian populations are considered. In the same bal- 
- anced tone are portrayed the immigrant, the progress of reform moye- 
ments, and changes in religious and cultural institutions. The book fully 
measures up to the high standard set by other published volumes of this 
series and to the expectations justified by the previous works of the author 
and his known familiarity with the field. 


Louise PIERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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f Aspects of the Social History of America. By THEODORE SizER, AN- 


DREW C. McLAUGHLIN, Drxon RYAN Fox, HENRY SEIDEL CANBY. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Pp. 120. 
$1.50. 


As the title implies, there is little unity in the four lectures at Mount 
Holyoke College which are published in this volume. It is, indeed, only 
bv courtesy that the volume can be entitled “social history” at all) Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin’s interpretative paper on the American Revolution is 
a scholarly essay on constitutional history. Henry Seidel Canby’s lecture 
on “Thoreau and the Machine Age” is provocative and not without social 
implications, but it is too subjectivistic to be social history. Theodore 
Sizer’s lecture on the development of American art endeavors to relate our 
artistic achievements to the broad stream of our cultural history, but the 
social influences on our art and its social implications are suggested only 
in the most general way. Dixon Ryan Fox’s delightful lecture “Are We 
Better than Our Ancestors?” alone is representative of the best work of the 
contemporary school of American social historians. Rich and colorful in 
detail, Professor Fox’s essay concludes that while it is difficult to say 
whether or not the individual American of 1930 is better than his ancestor 
of 1830—that is, more brave, more generous, more true—it is clear that in 
many ways “the social mind has become more sympathetic and more 
just.” 


MERLE CourRTI 
SmitH COLLEGE 


The Invention of Printing in China and Its Spread Westward. By 
THoMAS FRANCIS CARTER. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. Pp. xxvi+282. $5.00. 


This excellent, well-written, clear, and reliable magnum opus of the late 
Thomas Francis Carter is here presented in an almost exact reprint of the 
1925 edition. It is not, as the back of the title-page states, a revised edi- 
tion, the only changes from the 1925 edition consisting of one correction 
on page 12 and of a few bibliographical additions on pages 272 and 274 
(see p. xii). 

Carter died far too young and “himself considered this volume as only 
the first results of a research which he intended to carry much farther”’ 
(p. xii). As it stands, the book is, nevertheless, a classic of its kind and a 
worthy monument to keep alive the author’s memory. Fresh youthful- 
ness of research, carefully weighed and phrased statement of results, and 
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a thoroughly scholarly attitude in general rarely combine, as they do here, 
with so clear, fascinating, and forceful presentation. It is a book that is 
fully as necessary for the history of culture and science as is George Sar- 
ton’s great Introduction to the History of Science; for the layman and the 
undergraduate it is more readable. Its range goes far beyond the title. As 
a reliable and attractive book on the interchange of cultural values be- 
tween Eastern, Central, and Western Asia, and Europe and America it 
compares not unfavorably with the well-known publications of Berthold 
Laufer. 

Carter was in living communication with great scholars in practically 
all of the wide and varied fields which he had to cover to write this book. 
He was himself at home in Chinese studies, and he clearly knew Greek, 
Latin, and other Indo-European languages well enough to check state- 
ments made in them on his own account. He was less at home in the 
Semitic and Islamic world. Much of his knowledge in these latter fields 
derives frcm excellent authorities, such as Grohmann, Margoliouth, and 
Moritz. In spite of this, it is in this field, rather than in Chinese, that a 
thorough revision and a number of additions would have been most neces- 
sary. Arabic and Syriac names appear in curious, sometimes almost un- 
recognizable, forms, e.g., Juhith for Jahiz (p. 97); Cauma (from a French c 
with cedilla?) for Sauma (p. 127); the names of Mongol Ilkhans and 
others. The statement on page 112 that “up to today the Koran has never 
been printed in any Mohammedan country except by lithography” was 
no longer true in 1931. Note 6 on page 241 needs re-writing. In case an- 
other reprinting of this invaluable book becomes necessary, not only a 
Sinologist but above all an Arabist and thorough student of Islamic cul- 
ture should be consulted. For our own and other classes in survey courses 
on the rise and growth and interchange of human culture, science, and the 
arts, and for the growing number of educated Americans interested in a 
new view of a new present in the evolution of civilization, it is hoped that 
such a new, more carefully revised and corrected edition of this classic of 
youthful American science may soon appear. 


M. SPRENGLING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Library Science. By PiERcE BuTLER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+118. $1.50. 
A book of small compass and with excellent chapter headings, as this 
one, promises much in presenting the salient features of an important sub- 
ject to the reading public. It is the more to be regretted, therefore, that 
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the author saw fit to devote two-thirds of his treatment to generalities, 
which in addition do not appear to bring him very much nearer to his main 
theme, and for the rest sketched all too hastily certain more pertinent 
phases of his problem.) 

Beginning with an afsertion that the “librarian apparently stands alone” 
in possessing “‘a unique immunity” to things modern, then suggesting that 
the modern and the scientific are virtually synonymous terms (pace mod- 
ernistic jazz and painting!), following this with comments on social insti- 
tutions in general and education in particular (with practically nothing 
about the library as such), the reader is told that “by opening a book he 
can read in an hour more than was often taught him in days of classroom 
instruction!” Similar observations ensue for the most part, although in 
the last third of the treatment something of concrete worth is said about 
the development of the book, the art of printing, the American library 
system, certain so-called “historical aspects of knowledge,” and the prac- 
tical values of creating a professional philosophy of librarianship and a 
scientific attitude toward the library’s problems. These values may be 
whole-heartedly admitted, but one may nevertheless be pardoned for being 
somewhat skeptical that a mixture of inadequate analysis and conven- 
tional generality will bring them nearer to realization. 

Nor is it proper to reply that no materials for a more adequate analysis 
are as yet at hand. With the same chapter headings—sociological, his- 
torical, psychological, and practical aspects of librarianship (not “library 
science,”’ which is a misnomer)—and a judicious selection from recent li- 
brary literature and library-school developments, a much more adequate 
Introduction could very readily have been gathered together. Thus could 
have been indicated: the various social forces which brought the library 
into being and which continue to nourish it; the governmental, education- 
al, philanthropic, and other interests which in the last seventy-five years 
have produced the American library; the geographical, population, and 
technological changes in the United States which are now making for spe- 
cialization among libraries and for their more widespread usefulness as a 
result of increased leisure; the significance of certain psychological and 
other studies of readers and reading habits, to determine the character, 
quantity, distribution, and sources of adult reading in various cities of the 
United States; and the bearing of such practical developments as wide- 
spread bibliographical aids to reading, studies in library administration, 
and the need for centralized planning with definite powers of control. 


JosEPH MAYER 
LrBRARY OF CONGRESS 


WasHINGTON, D.C. 
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Bibliothéques populaires et loisirs ouvriers: Enquéte faite 4 la demande 
du Bureau International du Travail. Paris: Société des Nations, 
Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1933. Pp. 
333- $1.60. 


We have here by far the most satisfactory description of the modern 
public (popular) library. Competent authorities in most nations of Eu- 
rope, plus Japan, Mexico, and the Soviet Union, have described the na- 
ture, scope, patronage, and problems of the many sorts of libraries that 
supply reading to the masses. The book is admirably edited for reference 
use. 

To the sociologist, however, or to anyone seeking more knowledge of 
social forces from data on popular reading, the report is less satisfactory. 
The study was initiated by Albert Thomas to define an additional cultural 
service to the labor population which the International Labour Office 
might foster. Hence one expects some effort to meet the question—What 
can we learn from the reading of the laboring classes about their dominant 
hopes and fears, about the similarity of their attitudes in different coun- 
tries toward problems of international concern, or about the uses made of 
particular sorts of reading to the end of larger personal satisfaction or 
toward a better solution of labor problems? On such matters there is 
scarcely a shred of evidence in the whole book. 

What the sociologist can extract from the book, however, is the convic- 
tion that some workers take reading seriously, that each group reads after 
its kind, and that some time in the near future public librarians may in 
self defense be obliged to record mass circulation in qualitative terms. 
When they do, they will not merely compete on even terms with the 
schools for the taxpayer’s dollar, because they have defined the reading 
needs to be met, but they should also supply enough useful data on social 
problems and social trends to make public librarianship a reputable social 
science. 


Dovucias WAPLES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


/ 
’- Ritual: Psycho-analytic Studies. By THEODOR REIk. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1932. Pp. 367. $5.00. 


This authoritatively translated collection of Reik’s contributions to the 
psychology and sociology of religion is prefaced by Freud, and deals with 
the ‘““Couvade and the Psychogenesis of the Fear of Retaliation,” “The 
Puberty Rites of Savages,” “Kol Nidre,” and ‘The Shofar.” (The hy- 
pothesis put forward by Freud in 1912 in Totem and Tabu has been taken 
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by Reik as the basis of his work, and however one may be impressed by 
the literary facility, industry, and acuteness of the investigator, one can- 
not escape regret that he has remained uninfluenced by the devastating . 
methodological criticisms which have been leveled against his procedure, 
Much sounder views are to be found in the writings of Erich Fromm, 
which may be found in two methodological articles published in the first 
volume of the Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung and in his book on Die Ent- 
wicklung des Christusdogmas (Vienna, 1931). 


Harowp D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sorcellerie et religion, du désordre dans les esprits et dans les meurs 
aux XVII* et XVIII’ siécles. By HENRI Pensa. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1933. Pp. 384. Fr. 20. 

Between a pedantic and largely irrelevant ‘‘Avant-Propos”’ and a some- 
what less pedantic but even more irrelevant conclusion, M. Pensa has 
sandwiched a story that will be of some service to students of religious ir- 
regularities in France. He might easily have been less episodic, for he 
makes almost no effort to indicate the association of some of these religious 
disorders with others, the common social factors from which they sprang, 
or the light they might shed upon the psychology and thought-patterns of 
their day. Instead, M. Pensa prefers to be shocked at the barbarities of 
witchcraft persecutions and the stupidities of theological disputes in the 
seventeenth century, and to scorn the excesses of convulsionaries and 
other misguided spirits of the eighteenth. One reflection alone stands out 
as significant among many didacticisms, viz., that witch-hunting and 
clerical wranglings were often fomented by governmental authorities for 
purely political motives. The book’s chief value lies in the numerous docu- 
ments which the author has culled from several departmental archives. 
Unfortunately, they are too infrequently interpreted with sufficient criti- 


cal acumen. 


Lovuts GoOTTSCHALK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Reformers: Adam Smith to John Dewey. Edited by DoNALD O. 
Wacner. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xvii+749. $3.50. 
These selections from some of the classics of modern social thought 

serve as an excellent introduction to the historic antecedents of the “new 


social orcer.”” Although no attempt is made to encompass the total philos- 
ophy of the thirty-odd thinkers quoted, the selections do show the impact 
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of each upon subsequent thought. Chronology, similarity of viewpoint, 
and evolution of doctrine have been carefully observed in the arrangement 
of the materials. 

Recognizing the difficulty of classifying such a varied group, Dr. Wag- 
ner calls them all “‘social reformers.” Since the range of thought presented 
includes such divergencies as are to be found in Smith, Owen, Kingsley, 
Godwin, Spencer, Bakunin, Sorel, Lenin, and Tolstoy, this is not entirely 
satisfactory. Without taking too seriously the circumstances under which 
the issue was recently raised in the United States, there are distinctions 
both between reform and revolution and between reformers and revolu- 
tionists of sufficient importance to merit recognition. However, the fail- 
ure of the editor to take these into account will not detract seriously from 
the book, which will be exceedingly valuable to those who wish to re-ex- 
amine their heritage in this long line of social leaders. 


EDWARD JEROME WEBSTER 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


The Philosophy of Henry George. By GEORGE R. GEIGER. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xx+581. $3.00. 

This book contains all the information anyone can desire about Henry 
George. It gives his life; the background of his single tax theory; his rela- 
tion to socialism, to economics, to religion, and to ethics. It follows the 
history of the single tax to date. 

George was perhaps the greatest social philosopher ever produced in 
America. He overemphasized the importance of land rent, but his criti- 
cism of the existing social order will always stand as a challenge, until the 
scandal of poverty in the midst of plenty is abolished. 

For the sociologist George is a type of the social reformer ahead of his 
generation. His analysis of social and economic forces is inadequate and 
one-sided. His reform, if it comes, will be included as a detail in a more 
comprehensive scheme of social reorganization. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the single-tax theory is the 
- way in which it appeared independently in various countries in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. It is an excellent illustration of the multi- 
ple origin and cross-fertilization of a cultural element. The author brings 
out a part of this story very well. He neglects another, and very interest- 
ing, part of it—that played by the economists Walras and Gossens and 
the scientist Alfred Russell Wallace. 


LyrorpD P. Epwarps 
Barp COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY 
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The Beginnings of Marxian Socialism in France. By SAMUEL BERN- 
STEIN. New York: Elliot Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. x+229. $2.50. 


No one who has not attempted for himself to trace the infiltration and 
development of the Marxian philosophy in the French labor movement 
can really appreciate the enormous labor and molelike research which has 
gone into the making of this book. One need only point to the fact that 
French material on this theme is scarce and inadequate, and that the only 
German brochure on the subject was published as late as 1930 and offers 
merely a bare sketch of the period covered in such detail by Dr. Bernstein. 

Indeed, the chief criticism which can be leveled against Dr. Bernstein’s 
study is that it is a little too detailed. The reader is so swamped by the 
number and minutiae of references that only one who is already some- 
what acquainted with the different schools of French socialism can keep 
his head above water and follow the exciting conflict of principles in the 
French labor movement. Dr. Bernstein would have been better served if 
he had adopted an easier narrative approach and interrupted it only for 
the sake of doctrinal exposition of the views of Proudhon and other French 
radical thinkers. As it is, the systematic character of Proudhon’s philoso- 
phy is obscured by the chronological analysis, and in no place do we find a 
logical confrontation of Proudhon’s views (or of any other person’s, for 
that matter) with those of Marx. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Bernstein’s book provides a rich store of material for 
every student of French history, and more particularly for every student 
of Marxism. Chapter i is a valuable introduction which treats of the chief 
movements of French socialism before the Paris Commune, and of the na- 
ture and effects of the Commune. The discussion of Blanqui is illuminat- 
ing. Although there are some dubious points of interpretation in Dr. 
Bernstein’s treatment of the Commune, on the whole it is very adequate. 
Chapter ii concerns itself with the labor movement in France during the 
years immediately following the Commune, and it is only in chapter iii 
that the coming of Marxism into France is discussed. The two events 
which may be said to herald the birth of Marxism in France were the trans- 
lation of Marx’s Capital in 1875 and the winning-over of Guesde to the 
Marxist position. Chapter iv treats of the organization of the Socialist 
party, the evolution of its program, and the victory in 1880 of the Marxist 
minimal program over the anarchists, mutualists, and various Proudhon- 
ian grouplets. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Bernstein will soon bring his study down to 
the present. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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The Development of Economics. By Wititam A. Scott. New York: 

Century Co., 1933. Pp. xiit+540. 

Teachers of the history of economic thought have known for years that 
Professor Scott was at work on a book in the field and have awaited the re- 
sult with interest. They should not be disappointed { The author’s long 
years of labor and of going over the material in the classroom and the abil- 
ity as an expositor for which he has long been well known are both re- 
flected in the high quality of the work.) The space is devoted chiefly to the 
price and distribution phase of economics, and to the historical and social- 
istic schools since the founding of modern economic thought by the publi- 
cation of The Wealth of Nations. A brief but very carefully compacted 
(sixty pages) survey of the mercantilistic background and the reaction 
against it, including a chapter of ten pages on the physiocratic system, is 
given as an introductory part. The reviewer would express particular ap- 
proval of the relative “deflation” of the physiocrats, which might well be 
carried even farther. On the other hand, Hume deserves a more conspicu- 
ous place in the typographic arrangement, although Professor Scott is 
generous in what he says, in a few paragraphs in the chapter on Smith. 
Within the field covered, endless questions might, of course, be raised as 
to details in the selection of material and the proportion of space, but in 
the main the choices made will probably be as generally acceptable as any 
course which could have been followed. Many names will be missed by the 
reader familiar with other works in the field, as the author’s policy has 
been to give either a usable account of an author or else bare mention or 
even complete omission. This is thoroughly defensible, but at one point a 
protest is surely in order. That a book of this length should barely men- 
tion the name of Jevons, and omit even that attention to Cournot and 
Walras and the entire mathematical group, seems really anomalous. It 
means in particular that a seriously disproportionate attention is given to 
the “Austrian” school in the narrow sense of the Viennese triumvirate, 
Menger, Wieser, and B6hm-Bawerk. 

From the standpoint of textbook use, the first issue suggested by the 
_ book is that of the general character of the reading matter to be put in the 
hands of students. If they read these five-hundred-odd closely packed 
pages “about” the work of the various writers, even allowing for the 
copious use of citations, sometimes in fairly considerable blocks, they will 
not have much time for the more consecutive reading of the works them- 
selves. These summaries are masterly from the standpoint of accurate, 
sympathetic, and readable exposition. But, in the second place, question 
might be raised as to the amount and character of criticism desirable. 
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Professor Scott has been heroically modest in presenting what the original 
authors thought, without using them to teach his own lessons. The re- 
viewer inclines to much briefer and more critical treatment in text mate- 
rial or lectures, with more extensive reading from the leading makers of 
economic thought as it has come down to us. The nature of the criticism 
will naturally depend on the teacher’s own doctrinal position, but this can 
hardly be concealed in any case. In this connection Professor Scott is 
again a close follower of the “Austrians,” who in our opinion have been 
misleaders on some of the most fundamental questions. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Economics of Welfare. By A. C. Picou. 4th ed. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1932. Pp. xxxi+837. $6.50. 

This fourth edition of what has become in the last fifteen years an eco- 
nomics classic differs only in slight details from the third edition of 1928. 
Nevertheless, the mere reissuance of this work is particularly timely for 
American readers who are faced with the prospects of larger assumption 
of welfare responsibility by governmental agencies. While the work is 
based upon English conditions, its application to the American situation 
is clear to any discerning reader. The author holds that economic welfare 
is promoted by minimum standards of living, by subsidies up to a certain 
point from the national dividend or national income to permit workers to 
maintain at least a welfare minimum—that is, a level high enough to make 
impossible ‘‘the occurrence to anybody of extreme want.” But he finds 
there is a limit beyond which it is impossible to go, and concludes that, al- 
though the national minimum may rightly be set up now much higher 
than it could have been set fifty or a hundred years ago, “‘with the national 
average no larger than it is, it is inevitable that the national minimum must 
still be set at a deplorably low level.” In other words, as things are in 
Britain, it is literally impossible, “by any manipulation of distribution, to 
provide for all its citizens a really high standard of living.” So far as 
America is concerned, this conclusion should be accepted not as a sentence 
but as a challenge, particularly under a régime professing to sponsor a new 
deal. In carrying out that new deal Professor Pigou is in a position to offer 
detailed counsel, which would include the necessity for international labor 
legislation, the right use of piecework and collective bargaining, and the 
use of the principle of rotating work rather than the out-and-out cutting- 
down of force by discharge in times of slack. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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yA Unemployment Insurance and Relief in Germany. Compiled by Vaso 

TRIVANOVITCH. New York: National Industrial Conference 

Board, Inc., 1932. Pp. xvi+107. $2.00. 

This volume was compiled on the basis of official publications and in- 
terviews with leading personalities in the management of unemployment 
insurance and welfare relief in Germany. (It gives a well-organized presen- 
tation of the statistical material, of the most important administrative de- 
tails of unemployment insurance, of the emergency and welfare relief, and 
of the measures to “provide work” in Germany during the depression until 
the late fall of 1932.) The emphasis is on the study of unemployment in- 
surance in particular, which was introduced in 1927 and practically broke 
down in the fall of 1932. The contributions of the insured and their em- 
ployers have been gradually raised from 3 to 63 per cent of the basic wages; 
the benefits paid to the insured have been reduced to about half (from a 
minimum of over eighty marks to about fifty marks a month per person, 
i.e., to the level of charity pay); most of the unemployed have been re- 
moved automatically from the care of the insurance fund to that of some 
sort of charity or relief; the length of time for which the benefit was to be 
paid has been diminished from twenty-six to twenty weeks, and tests of 
need were introduced. In spite of all this, and in spite of an additional tax 
on every wage- and salary-earner’s income to save the insurance fund, its 
deficit could not be eliminated. A main contention of the book is to show 
that unemployment insurance, trying to insure a non-actuarial risk, is 
bound to break down in a major depression. The author, however, en- 
tirely overlooks the fact that the introduction of this insurance shortly be- 
fore the beginning of a depression made it practically impossible to build 
up substantial reserves. What his analysis shows is not, as he concludes, 
the plight of unemployment insurance, but rather the necessity to organ- 
ize it in “good times,” and not at the last moment before the crisis. 

The study of charity for the unemployed, in the form of emergency and 
welfare relief in Germany, is much less exhaustive than that of the insur- 
ance. Its “physiological’’ shortcomings are left undiscussed, just as are 
the economic and social ones. Still less satisfactory is the analysis of the 
“measures to decrease unemployment by provision of work.” The book 
lacks references to other literature but the official and quasi-official, and 
the points of view of the author show his one-sided choice of sources. He 
seems to lack insight into the social implications of insurance as compared 
with charity, and his treatment of unemployment relief by subsidized 
private or public work is necessarily incomplete since it does not visualize 
the complicated interrelations of this type of policy with others, such as 

. commercial policy, agrarian subsidies, etc. 
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The contribution of the study consists in the compilations of statistical 
and administrative data on its subject; it would not have been diminished 
by leaving out most of its valuations and conclusions as to the results of 


the German experiment. 


MELcHIOR PALYI 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Government by Judiciary. By Louis B. Boupin. New York: William 

Godwin, Inc., 1932. 2 vols. Pp. xvi+583 and 579. $10. 

When one looks back over the revolutionary changes of the first New 
Deal year, it seems incredible that anyone could ever have written two 
portly volumes on the subject of Government by Judiciary. Unprecedented 
statutes of at least doubtful constitutionality have been passed by Con- 
gress and enforced by the administrative officers for a year and a half, 
while the courts have been getting around to pass on their validity. The 
streamlined, 1933 high-compression administrative machine has left our 
lumbering, ox-team courts so far behind that they seem hopelessly out- 
distanced in the race for governmental precedence. 

The cold fact of the matter is that the courts, as agencies for reviewing 
statutes, are more powerful in the fear they inspire than in the chastise- 
ment they administer. A vigorous executive and a subservient legislature 
can always defy them for a time, and if these are strongly backed by gen- 
eral public opinion they may continue to defy the courts indefinitely. The 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of federal laws which have been declared void 
may bulk large in the opinion of certain interests, but their elimination is 
not likely to rank with the ten plagues of Egypt as a public calamity. 

Of course, Mr. Boudin might remind us of the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise. He might infer that while the courts may proceed more slowly, 
their action is much more sure, much more decisive. But such a state- 
ment would disregard—as do the 1,160 pages of his volumes—another im- 
portant fact about judicial review. The courts have never governed ex- 
cept when they have been able to carry the preponderance of influential 
opinion with them. It is of little consequence whether Marshall “usurped” 
his powers; whether the courts have represented the “interests”; or even 
whether they embody, dragon-like, an outmoded social philosophy. If 
these assertions are true—as the author tries so laboriously to prove— 
they only make the real problem increasingly significant and increasingly 
baffling. A tyranny backed by military force is comprehensible; one based 
on rationalizations is an anomaly and needs to be accounted for. 

There is a second important consideration which Mr. Boudin has ig- 
nored. Every successful and enduring government has had the benefit of 
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a stabilizing element, and these stabilizing forces have never failed to give 
special attention to their own interests and the interests of the classes 
they represent. Witness the Levites in Israel, the Senate in Rome, the 
House of Lords in Great Britain, and the Communist party in Russia. No 
government—as a whole or in any of its important parts—has ever 
reached the goa! of “disinterestedness” which Mr. Lippmann has set be- 
fore us. The problem is not to secure perfection but to approach it. Amer- 
icans have found that calm deliberation, post-legislative consideration, 
reasoned argument on both sides, reference to established principles, and 
the defense of decisions in carefully prepared opinions have enabled the 
courts to take an initial step toward the neutralization of special interests. 
‘A rule which may favor the utilities today may favor the consumers to- 
morrow. 

Of course, one may frame a vigorous and elaborate opposition to nu- 
merous court decisions—as Mr. Boudin has done so successfully in this 
volume. Not only are judges quite fallible human beings, but necessarily 
some interests are favored, or injured, by every decision. However, a 
political scientist knows—what may not be evident to a lawyer—that the 
total effect of this practice may differ vastly from the effects of its com- 
ponent parts. The very legislative intimidation which has resulted from 
this judicial review is a testimony to the fact that a series of fallible deci- 
sions may create an infallible myth. 

In conclusion, the author desires to point out that there are other, more 
serious, disadvantages in government by judges than those stressed in 
these volumes. The use of the ax on an occasional legislative measure, and 
even the resulting intimidation of the lawmaker, are minor vices compared 
with the perversion of the routine administration of the law by petti- 
fogging trial judges with a stubborn blindness to the facts to social sci- 
ence. The hamstringing of the whole machinery of justice by a narrow 
and hypertechnical view of its function is the inevitable result. If we have 
a government by judiciary in the United States, it is located in our petty 
judiciary, not our supreme courts. 


Ropney L. Mort 
ILLINOIS 


The Growth of the Federal Government, 1915-1932. By CARROLL H. 
Wooppy. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xiii+ 
577- $5.00. 

This volume is a supporting document for the report of President 

Hoover’s Research Committee: Recent Social Trends in the United States. 

It is a history of the growth of the federal government (1915-32) arranged 
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under the following heads (mainly functional in character): “General and 
Financial Administration’’; ‘Conduct of Foreign Relations’; ‘General 
Law Enforcement’; “Regulation of Currency and Banking’’; “‘Adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs” ; “Administration of the Public Domain”; ‘‘Pro- 
motion and Regulation of Commerce and Industry’’; “Promotion, Regu- 
lation, and Operation of Marine Transportation” ; ‘Promotion and Regu- 
lation of Land Transportation” ; ‘Postal Service’’; “Promotion and Regu- 
lation of Agriculture’’; “Promotion and Regulation of Fisheries”; “Pro- 
motion of Labor Interests” ; ‘Immigration and Naturalization” ; “Promo- 
tion of Public Health’’; ‘“Promotion of Public Education’’; ‘Science and 
Research”’; and “Public Improvements.” Under each head the organiza- 
tion of materials, as a rule, is according to administrative divisions. For 
example, in dealing with the regulation of agriculture, the author does not 
make a new classification of agricultural functions with reference to any 
scheme of his own but surveys separately the various bureaus and estab- 
lishments in the field, such as the bureau of animal industry and the bu- 
reau of dairy industry, gives the principal functions assigned to them by 
law in 1915, and then lists the additions made to those functions year by 
year until 1932 (inclusive). The sources of information drawn upon are 
principally statutes, orders, and official reports. 

After collecting materials of this nature and organizing them along 
lines indicated, Mr. Wooddy draws certain conclusions in a final chapter. 
He shows the share of the civil functions of the government in the general 
growth of functions and considers the extent to which the expansion of 
functions was due to the creation of new bureaus and to the appearance of 
new activities in the older agencies. He also inquires into the growth of 
federal functions attributable to federal co-operation with the states and 
to activities of a “business” character. Finally he devotes a few lines to 
the question: What light do the changes of this period throw upon the 
need for the reorganization of the federal administrative structure? 

From his survey of functional growth Mr. Wooddy has excluded the 
Army and Navy, apparently because he holds that “the main purposes 
served by military functions (other than the newer services for veterans) 
have changed but little in recent years’’ (p. viii). Only seven pages are 
given to foreign relations, listing activities added by law and official order 
to those existing in 1915. It is thus evident that the functional nature and 
purposes of foreign policies, so fateful for the nation, receive little consid- 
eration here, as indeed in the great report of the Research Committee on 
Social Trends. In view of the fact that foreign relations (for instance, in 
the struggle for outlets for alleged ‘“‘surpluses”’ of industry and agriculture) 
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have a close connection with the agricultural and industrial functions of 
the federal government, and in view of the additional fact that during the 
period covered by this volume the General Board of the Navy for the first 
time defined the functions which the Navy must be “adequate to,” these 
omissions will seem unfortunate, if not wholly arbitrary, to those con- 
cerned with public policy in any large sense of the term. 

The omissions can scarcely be justified on the ground presented by the 
President’s Committee in its Foreword: ‘To safeguard the conclusions 
against bias, the researches were limited to the analysis of objective data”’; 
for “objective data” exist in immense quantities in the areas of foreign 
policy and naval policy for the period 1915-30. 

Given, however, the limitations which the Committee and the author 
have set for themselves, this volume is exceedingly useful to students of 
the federal government. It sets forth legal facts in an orderly and sys- 
tematic fashion never before attempted in exactly this manner. Yet, it is 
sad to relate, if a statesman had possessed this clear and accurate picture 
of “trends” in the summer of 1932, he would not have had the slightest 
inkling of the most startling “trends” to come in 1933-35. This is not Mr. 
Wooddy’s fault or the fault of his method. It is to be ascribed to the un- 
predictable nature of the movement of ideas and interests in history. 
With respect to the validity of the assumptions on which the President’s 
Committee proceeded and the validity of its findings, it is unnecessary 
to add anything to the article by Julian Gumperz on “Recent Social 
Trends in U.S.A.; Gesichtspunkte zur Kritik des gleichnamigen ‘Re- 
port,’ ”’ in the Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, I1, No. 2 (1933), 213-34. 


Cuar.es A. BEARD 
New MItrorp, CONNECTICUT 


Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice. By NATHANIEL F. CANTOR. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. xvii+470. 


Here is an unusual book in this field. While the raw material of which 
it is composed is scattered through a variety of fields (as is inevitable in 
criminology), it has nevertheless a degree of integration that is uncommon. 
The materials are not compiled and arranged in a neat series of bundles, 
but they have been digested, critically evaluated, and set forth with a 
nervous, animated style of writing. The book is further distinguished by a 
very definite legal orientation. The first chapter is entitled “Law and the 
Social Sciences”; the fourth, “The Legal Offender’’; Part III, ‘““The Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice” (six chapters); chapter xxii, “The 
Prisoner and the Law.” 
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Professor Cantor’s position is that of American criminologists in gen- 
eral. He believes in the polygenesis of crime, with special emphasis on the 
fundamental importance of our whole socio-economic system in this con- 
nection. He is frank to point out both the shortcomings and the hope- 
ful prospects of the study of crime causation. In the field of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice his discussion of the courts is unusually clear and 
forceful. He points out their defects, administrative and procedural, but 
is of the opinion that “for better or worse the present forms of criminal 
procedure are the only mechanisms available. Until another system is 
devised, the present rules will remain. The only hope left is that some 
progress may be made by supplying obvious deficiencies.”’ This section 
gives him room to demonstrate how necessary it is that any reforms to be 
made will have to take account of existing machinery, which is not easily 
changed. 

The discussion of penal methods is adequate. The author is very careful 
to keep before the reader the vast difference between enlightened Ameri- 
can theory and actual American practice. He criticizes the shortcomings 
of prisons, probation, and parole unsparingly but fairly. 

One could perhaps quarrel with his position that ‘the chief task of crim- 
inology, however, is to remedy, as far as possible, the generating condi- 
tions of crime.” The reviewer has thought of the criminologist as one 
who sought to ascertain rather than to remedy. This is perhaps only a 
quibble since it is evident that the ultimate purpose of the knowledge is 
in social results. Nevertheless this is a task which most criminologists 
would hesitate to undertake! 


C. E. GEHLKE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Problem of Crime. By CLAYTON ETTINGER, JR. New York: Ray 
Long & Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. Pp. viiit+ 538. 


“This book,”’ says the author, “‘has its origin in the author’s realization 
of a textbook in Criminology based on his experience as a teacher and his 
observations as psychiatrist.”’ Like practically all textbooks, particularly 
in criminology, it is a compilation of data from a wide range of sources. 
Its justification lies in the quality of the material presented. The reviewer 
found, for example, the chapters on “The Mechanics of Crime,’ “The 
Psychiatric Approach,” and “Scientific Methods of Crime Detection’’ to 
be very interestingly written. There is much case material, some of it ap- 
parently from the author’s own professional experience. The book is 
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written generally in an interesting style and follows the familiar divisions 
of “‘The Criminal,” ““The Machinery of Justice,” and “Society’s Reac- 
tion to the Criminal.” It should be of value as a textbook, particularly in 
college classes, as the author combines in an unusual degree the sociologi- 
cal and the psychiatric approach. The student, however, is not sufficient- 
ly made aware of the fact that very few questions in criminology have 
emerged from the controversial sphere. There are also occasional slips, 
such as the reference of “hari kari” to the Chinese (p. 195), the misspell- 
ing, “meldwesen” (p. 228). The logical arrangement of materials within 
the individual chapters is not strongly emphasized. 


C. E. GEHLKE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Jails of Virginia. By FRANK W. HorFrer, DELBERT M. MAnn, 
and FLtoyp N. House. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1933. Pp. xvi+453. $5.00. 

The jail system of Virginia is the oldest and, apparently, the most ar- 
chaic in America. In a day of rapid transportation the maintenance of a 
jail in every county is no longer necessary, as this excellent study of 114 
local prisons clearly shows. 

This monograph summarizes the results of an exhaustive survey of the 
Virginia jail population and the local jail system which controls it. The 
authors have marshaled a mass of evidence which ought to convince Vir- 
ginians once and for all that it is better and cheaper for the state to main- 
tain whatever prisons are necessary to deal with local offenders. 

While the book adds nothing new to the philosophy of crime and pun- 
ishment, it does form an admirable basis for the belated revision of the 
prison system in Virginia. 


ARTHUR L. BEELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Some Basic Statistics in Social Work. By Puitie KLEIN and RuTH 
_Voris. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+ 

218. $3.50. 

Here is presented an exploratory analysis of social-work statistics 
which should be valuable in demonstrating again the inadequacy of sta- 
tistics of social work to show either the need for social work in the com- 
munity or its relation to other facts of community importance. For the 
purposes of the study the data were obtained from the four large-family 
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case-work agencies in New York City. Intake and case load have been 
used to measure the volume of work and have been compared with cur- 
rent economic indexes. The work has been done with technical compe- 
tence and critical acumen. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Administrative County Government in South Carolina. By CoLUMBUS 
ANDREWS. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1933. Pp. ix+245. $2.50. 

This thorough and thoughtful study is based upon a journey through 
the jungle of special legislation by which county affairs are regulated in 
South Carolina and field work in six of the forty-six counties. What the 
author finds is, in a general way, much the same sort of thing that every 
other painstaking survey of county affairs turns up plus some goings-on 
peculiar to South Carolina. The chief evil emphasized by the author is the 
fact that the state legislature does not enact general laws for county gov- 
ernment. “Instead there are forty-six miniature legislatures passing many 
local laws for their respective counties by virtue of the courtesies which 
they extend to each other in the meetings of the General Assembly”’ (p. 
186). These “miniature legislatures” are the county delegations in the 
Assembly. Each county has one senator and there is one member of the 
House for each one one-hundred-and-twenty-fourth of the state’s popula- 
tion. By statute many things may be done locally only on the approval of 
the local delegation, and it is easy to see that it is desirable to consult these 
local dignitaries on many others. 

The possibilities in the way of log-rolling, inefficient administration, 
and political skullduggery inherent in this system will suggest themselves 
to the least cynical. The study is full of examples, e.g., the Assembly of 
1930 passed between three and four hundred local acts in addition to the 
forty-six county supply bills (p. 44). One of these provided that the 
ladies’ rest room in the Barnwell County court house should be placed in 
charge of a particular lady, who was to receive a salary of one hundred 
dollars for maintaining the same (p. 40). The Laurens County act au- 
thorizes the county delegation to name the courthouse janitor and to fix 
his duties and salary (p. 43). 

The review of administration reveals a situation which might be ex- 
pected from a county organization dictated by the political exigencies of 
the local panjandrums convened in General Assembly. ‘Local govern- 
ment in any responsible sense has never existed in the state and does not 
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now exist” (p. go). “The whole tax system discourages honesty and 
promptness” (p. 113). “There is no executive state supervision over the 
expenditure of county funds,” nor is expenditure effectively centralized 
or controlled within the county (p. 117). ‘Generally speaking the coun- 
ties have no purchasing policy” (p. 124). “The care of the poor in many 
of the counties is not above the level of that of colonial days” (p. 170), 
etc., etc. 

In a chapter of constructive suggestions, Mr. Andrews makes the rec- 
ommendations which emerge from most surveys of county affairs, that 
serious consideration be given to the possibility of county consolidations; 
that the machinery of county government be reorganized in the direction 
of greater integration and more adequate internal control; that state con- 
trol be strengthened and exercised through the executive department rath- 
er than through the legislature; and that approved administrative prac- 
tices be introduced in the performance of local functions. An addendum 
contributed by Mr. M. A. Wright, chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment of the South Carolina Council, makes substantially the same sug- 
gestions for reform. There is a Selected Bibliography on county affairs 
and an adequate Index. 

LANE W. LANCASTER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Training Youth for the New Social Order. By RupoLPH R. REEDER. Yel 
low Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1933. Pp. 248. $2.00. 
The author, who has had wide experience in schools for dependent children, 


sets forth the program and principles upon which he works. The discussion is 
simple, amply illustrated with brief sketches, but somewhat discursive. 


RutH SHONLE CAVAN 
RockForD, ILLINOIS 


Emergency Work Relief. By JOANNA C. CotcorD, C. Kopto- 
vitz, and RussELtt H. Kurtz. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1932. Pp. 286. $1.50. 


This book is a summary of experience in setting up and operating work relief 
programs in twenty-six American communities during 1930-31. There is a sec- 
tion on the development of work relief, and there is also presented, in outline, 
procedures and forms usable in setting up and operating a work-relief program. 

This is a valuable summary for workers i in this field. But American communi- 
ties have moved rapidly since the spring of 1932, especially in the work-relief 
field, and much has been learned of the values of work relief that was not so 
evident when this book was published. The conclusions of this book need check- 
ing with later experience in our work-relief program in America. 

M. H. BickHAM 
ILLINOIS EMERGENCY RELIEF COMMISSION 
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Status and Social Welfare Organizations. A Psycho-Sociological Study. By 
SAMUEL Haic JAMESON. Los Angeles: University of Southern Califor- 
nia Press, 1934. Pp. 48. $0.60. 


In this summary of his doctoral dissertation the author applies the concept of 
status to social welfare organizations and makes a serious attempt to segregate 
the major factors which determine status and to establish the relative impor- 
tance of each. From a study of 108 organizations, fifteen criteria were selected 
as the desiderata by which status is achieved. The executives of 160 social wel- 
fare agencies in various parts of the country rated these criteria in terms of their 
relative importance. Around these data the author centers his lucid analysis of 
the sociological phenomenon of status as it exists among welfare organizations. 
The whole study is a laudable effort to break up one of the many mysterious con- 
cepts of sociology into its constituent elements, resting ultimately upon the ver- 
ifiable data of human behavior. 


GEorGE A. LUNDBERG 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 


Newspaper Reference Methods. By RoBert W. DESMOND. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. Pp. x-+-221. $2.50. 


The peculiar problem of the newspaper reference library is that of speed in 
answering questions. An enormous amount of information is needed to build the 
background of the news in an intelligently edited newspaper, and it must be 
available instantly. This manual, written by a professor of journalism, is ad- 
dressed to the newspaperman librarian, who tends to file too little material, and 
the library-school librarian, who is inclined to keep everything. It is a handbook 
of technical instructions for classifying and cataloguing, for reorganizing existing 
libraries and for building up new ones. 


HELEN GREGORY MacGILL 
UNIVERSITY 


Industrial Labour in India. By S. G. PANANDIKAR. Bombay: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1933. Pp. ii+299. 


The development of the modern factory system in India is producing serious 
industrial and social consequences. The author discusses the exploitation of 
peasant workers, the high mobility of labor, and the unsanitary conditions of 
factories and industrial housing. He gives no analysis, however, of the social sig- 
nificance of these problems or of the general cultural processes involved in the 
impact of the Western industrial system upon the historic civilization of India. 
The book is marred by such patriotic, but unscientific, claims as that India’s 
“natural resources, vegetable, animal and mineral as well as forest wealth are 
unparalleled in the whole world” (p. 11). 


WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Norton, Mass. 


PAvuL FREDERICK CRESSEY 


Education in Ancient India. By A. S. ALTEKAR. Benares: Indian Book- 
Shop, 1934. Pp. 386. Rs. 3/-. 


The personal relationship between master and disciple is apparently the 
elementary form of education in all civilizations. In ‘ancient India the depend- 
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ence of the student upon his teacher was emphasized by ceremonial rituals and 
caste restrictions. Sacred literature formed the chief topic of study, with educa- 
tional centers developing around Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples. 
PAUL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, Mass. 


Government in a Depression. Edited by Tuomas H. REEp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. $1.00. 


These are reprints (with no consecutive numbering of the pages) of addresses 
delivered in two series sponsored by the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, of which Thomas 
H. Reed is chairman. The content of the speeches is far above usual political 
discussion in quality. Government in a Depression is especially useful for its pre- 
senting to a popular audience of ideas of experienced governmental research and 
public officials on improvement in government as against uncritical and unin- 
formed talk by the press and business. 


Joun M. Gaus 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. By A. V. ALTMEYER. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Studies, No. 17. Madison, Wisconsin, 1932. 


This is an unusually fine study of an administrative agency by a merit-sys- 
tem career official. He has prepared it as a doctoral dissertation under the guid- 
ance of the father of this type of labor-law administration, John R. Commons. 
After a brief history of labor administration in Wisconsin, each of the major ac- 
tivities of the Commission is surveyed and a critical appraisal made. In the con- 
clusion certain general principles of labor-law administration as suggested by the 
experience in Wisconsin are set forth. This discussion by an experienced and 
well-educated administrator is most valuable, and should be studied carefully by 
= seeking new functions of government, or interested generally in social 
problems. 


Joun M. Gaus 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Duranty Reports Russia. By WALTER Duranty. New York: Viking 
Press, 1934. Pp. xii+4or1. $2.75. 


For more than a decade Duranty’s contributions to our understanding of con- 
temporary Russia have placed him easily in the forefront of the journalists who 
have attempted to interpret the Rufsian scene. His work has been a monument 
to his own intelligence and integrity and a tribute to the tolerance and sound 
journalism of the Times. 

In the volume under review, some of Duranty’s most important dispatches to 
the New York Times are reprinted. They are arranged topically and then in 
rough chronological manner under each subject. 

The book not only provides a model of journalistic reporting in handling a 
very difficult set-up in modern historical development, but also provides a large 
body of authoritative material on Russia under the communistic régime. 
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Since much of descriptive sociology depends upon good reporting, the book 
also has a real methodological interest for the sociologist. 


Harry Etmer BARNES 
New Scxzoor oF Soctat RESEARCH 


Prisoners: Their Crimes and Sentences. By the Commission To In- 
VESTIGATE PRISON ADMINISTRATION AND Construction. Albany: 
New York State, 1933. Pp. 88. 


New York penal policies in a well-documented case study; it is shown that 
there is no consistency to the procedure of committing felons with regard to 
acceptance of lesser pleas, length of sentence, or type of institution to which 
sent. Fewer limitations on indeterminant sentences, abolition of city and county 
prisons, and centralized control of assignment of individuals to institutions are 
recommended. 


C. C. VAN VECHTEN 
ILLINOIS STATE REFORMATORY 


The New Psychologies. By Rupotr A.LLEers. London and New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. xx+81. $1.00. 


A reader in psychiatry at the University of Vienna considers Adler’s indi- 
vidual psychology and Freud’s psychoanalysis in relation to Christian phi- 
losophy and psychology, concluding that their fundamental ideas are often to 
be found expressed therein. Individual psychology is found on the positive side 
to be very near Christian anthropology; psychoanalysis is “too closely allied to 
materialism and hedonism to satisfy the demands of a real and metaphysical 
anthropology.” 


Harotp D. LASSwELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Osborne of Sing Sing. By FRANK TANNENBAUM. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+343. $3.00. 


Thomas Mott Osborne was undoubtedly the most important and colorful 
penologist of our time. His reforms at Auburn and Sing Sing, and at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, constitute the few bright spots in the otherwise dreary 
waste of American prison administration. Mr. Roosevelt, who was assistant 
secretary of the navy when Osborne was commanding officer at the naval prison, 
said: “You have taught the navy and the country that prisons are to mend men 
and not to break them.” 

Mr. Tannenbaum has brought together a lot of valuable material dealing 
with the life and work of Osborne, the details of whose political persecution are 
here essayed for the first time. The book is hardly a biography; it is, rather, a 
posthumous defense of a courageous pioneer. While the book is not intended as 
a contribution to the scientific literature of criminology, it is, nevertheless, a 
valuable human document. 

ArTHUR L. BEELEY 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


